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Education in Mobilization 


As we go to press, the declaration of a 
national emergency is imminent. We re- 
member the statement made by the 
AAUW General Director in 1941: 


There is no limit, of course, to the contribution 
university women can make in times of emer- 
gency. And there is evidence of universal will- 
ingness to do, to help and cooperate. Selecting 
those things that most need to be done, and 
which AAUW can do best, is our criterion. 


Today, the things that AAUW can do 
best are even more vitally needed. We 
shall, of course, respond as individuals 
and as an organization to any calls the 
government may make. But in this time 
of national emergency, as an organization 
of college-trained women we have a par- 
ticular responsibility to see that the needs 
of education are not forgotten. The next 
generation will be confronted with tre- 
mendous problems. We must make sure 
that they are prepared as adequately as 
possible to meet them. 

This symposium on education in mobil- 
zation is presented to clarify for you 
those aspects of the present crisis which 
are particularly related to the education 
of our children and the welfare of our 
people. 

For this symposium, Mr. Jamss E. 
McCaskiii, Coordinator of the Commis- 


sion on Mobilization of Education, and 
Dr. Francis Brown, of the American 
Council on Education, contributed in- 
formation on what these two important 
organizations are doing in regard to the 
mobilization of education. Dr. Mary 
ScHAUFFLER, writing of the effects of the 
heightened demands for woman-power, 
has drawn on her experience as adminis- 
trative officer of the Cleveland War Man- 
power Office in World War II. Dr. Schauffler 
is associate professor of sociology at Flora 
Stone Mather College, Western Reserve 
University. HpLEN Miuts (Mrs. Lindley), 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, took an active 
part in the administration of the wartime 
child care program in the *40s, then be- 
came chairman of a state committee 
which has made a nation-wide study of 
nursery schools and is working for legisla- 
tion to lower the public school entrance 
age to three years. Mrs. Mills is a member 
of the national AAUW Committee on 
Education. Our two staff contributors, 
Dr. ELeANoR F.. DoLaN and Miss Curis- 
TINE M. Hernic, include in their ar- 
ticles the current thinking of those con- 
cerned with planning civil defense, the 
Commissioner of Education and members 
of his staff, and representatives of na- 
tional organizations. 


The Educators Prepare 


The months since June 1950 have been 
fateful ones for America. In six months 
we have learned that mobilization of all 
our resources is a national “must.” By 
October we knew it had to be for defense; 
low in early December we earnestly hope 
it will not be for war. 


Educators see every day the irreparable 
damage that was done by poor planning 
and waste in the last emergency. They are 
determined not to let it happen again. 
They and their national organizations for 
the last six months have been working and 
planning to avoid confusion and waste. 
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Leadership has been given by the United 
States Office of Education, the American 
Council on Education through its Com- 
mittee on the Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government, by 
individual educators, and by the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers. 

As a result of the timely efforts of these 
groups, a first step in coordination of de- 
fense programs in education has been 
taken. By August 1, the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board had designated the 
U. S. Office of Education as the agency 
for the collection and distribution of all 
information related to education in the 
defense program. 

The first meeting on mobilization prob- 
lems called by the American Council on 
Education was in June 1950: Two subse- 
quent meetings have been held, and a 
fourth is scheduled for January 1951. The 
October conference was attended by ap- 
proximately 900 representatives of higher 
education together with 140 representa- 
tives from government departments and 
agencies. These important policy state- 
ments are taken from the resolutions of 
the conference: 

1. We pledge to the President of the United 
States, Commander-in-Chief of our Nation, 
the total strength of our colleges and uni- 
versities — our faculties, our students, our 
administrative organizations, and our physical 
facilities. 

2. The greatest power of the nation lies in 
well educated and well trained men and 
women. To increase this power, it is impera- 
tive that opportunities for higher education 
for secondary school graduates of superior 
ability be substantially increased, irrespective 
of race, creed or economic status. 

3. A properly safeguarded student deferment 
policy is in the national interest. Such defer- 
ment should employ measures of individual 
aptitude and capacity and also take cognizance 
of the continuing educational performance of 
the individual. It should not be based on 
courses or curricula leading to specific profes- 
sions or vocations, except in so far as such 
specific deferment is now established by law or 
directive or shall later be judged to be neces- 
sary in the national interest. There is an ob- 
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ligation on the part of deferred students ty 
serve in the armed forces or in other work o 
national importance on the completion of their 
education. 

4. Basic research in all fields of knowledg 
should continue unabated. 


The meeting called by the Chief State 
School Officers resulted in the formation 
of a Committee on the Mobilization of 
Education (MOE), with a membership of 
approximately 90 national organizations 
whose main concern is education. These 
are the continuing organization’s aims: 
1. To conduct meetings for cooperative plan. 
ning related to education and national secur. 
ity. 

2. To maintain a clearing house of information 
on those aspects of mobilization affecting 
education. 

3. To bring to a focal point the various educa- 
tional problems that arise in the field related to 
national security so that they may receive 
proper consideration in national policy forma. 
tion. 

4. To serve as a cooperative channel of com- 
munication between organized education in 
the United States and the Federal Gover. 
ment on mobilization matters of concern to 
education. 


In addition to creating a unified coun 
cil of educators, MOE agreed on_ two 
other guiding principles: 


That the main business of schools and colleges 
during the international tension is to continue 
their full programs of education and instruc: 
tion. 


That the needs of education for teaching per 
sonnel, materials for construction, and sup 
plies and equipment for classroom use must 
have next priority after the needs of the 
military are met. 


Mr. McCaskill, coordinator of MOE, 
comments upon its work, saying: 
A key principle in the mobilization activities 
of MOE is close cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education. Advice and cot 
sultation from the profession in the field ar 
provided through the voluntary organizations. 
Through these media, education shall have at 
effective voice in the development of plans and 
policies during this period of national emer 
gency. 





WOMEN FOR DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


Through these efforts at the national 
level the needs of education will be repre- 
sented in mobilization plans and a way 
opened for education to make its maxi- 
mum contribution to defense. 

Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, General Direc- 
tor of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, is serving as a member of 
the Executive Committee on Mobiliza- 
tion of Education, and is also a consultant 
to the American Council on Education’s 
Committee on the Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government. 


The AAUW, through its General Direc- 
tor, will thus be in a position to both give 
and receive information. 

Dr. Francis Brown of the American 
Council on Education well expressed the 
importance of this work when he wrote: 


It should now be possible to plan jointly with 
the Departments and agencies of government 
in order that our colleges and universities may 
be of maximum effectiveness in service to the 
nation and the world, and to provide the means 
for the development of majority judgment on 
the basic issues now facing higher education. 


Women for Defense Industries 


BY MARY SCHAUFFLER 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio, Dec. 2—Woman war workers—welders, crane operators, machinists, 
and others—are preparing to flock back to defense production jobs in the huge Youngstown 


district's steel mills and fabricating plants. 


They include the ribbon clerks, stenographers, and housewives who during World War Il 
stepped into men’s jobs and helped achieve the highest production records ever known 


here . 


. . The employment of women in scores of jobs in this area normally reserved for 


nen is being made necessary, explained A. E. McCully, manager of the Ohio State Employment 
Service office here, by the acute labor shortage beginning to pinch the area. 


"The mills will either hire women,” he said, 


“or they will have a rough time meeting their 


commitments on the defense orders that are beginning to come in. The number of men that 
are going back into the military services is really beginning to hurt here.” 


The program for national security calling 
for expansion of military production and 
of the armed forces will require a sizable 
increase in the labor force. The Bureau of 
Employment Security estimates that the 
labor force could be increased to 69.1 mil- 
lion: 48.4 million male workers and serv- 
kemen and 20.7 million female workers. 
Should the rearmament program demand 
the maximum number, 1.7 million addi- 
tional female workers will be needed over 
the present civilian force of approximately 
19 million. In order to maintain a working 
force of 20.7 million, many more than 1.7 
million must be recruited. Turnover may 
be higher than during World War II when 


— NEW YORK TIMES, December 4, 1950 


the incentive of actual warfare tended to 
keep many women on their jobs. 

In any planning for the mobilization of 
womanpower for defense work, it will be 
necessary to recognize significant changes 
in conditions since the first half of the 
decade. In April 1940, there were approxi- 
mately two million women unemployed 
or working on public emergency projects; 
in August 1950, there were considerably 
less than half that number unemployed 
(836,000). This difference indicates a 
marked reduction of women already in the 
labor market and available for defense 
jobs and the need to recruit a larger pro- 
portion of women from homes and other 
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types of employment. There are, how- 
ever, many home women who worked as 
operatives in essential industries during 
World War II, and who have the training 
and experience desired by employers. 
They offer a source of supply not present 
in 1940 and are now being called back by 
some employers. 

Another factor to be considered is the 
increase in the proportion of women now 
working. In April 1950, 28.8 percent of the 
labor force were women; in June 1950, 
34.5 percent. This meuns a 
smaller expansion potential. Further, of 
women in the labor force, about one-half 
are married with husbands present, and 
about one-third are single. Of the married 
women, well over a million have children 
under five years of age. The change in the 
age distribution of women from 1940 to 
1950 indicates that there is now a higher 
potential source of workers among women 
35 years and older than among those 
under that age. Also, the presence of 8 mil- 
lion more children under 10 years of age 
in homes reduces the potential source of 
younger women. These facts may call for 
a change in the age requirements of many 
employers. 

Two factors in the present situation 
which make it less difficult to augment the 
labor force with women are the number 
of essential industries which introduced 
women workers for the first time during 
World War II and the wider acceptance 
of Negro women —a sizable potential 
source of industrial workers. 

An increase of approximately two mil- 
lion women at work will present problems 
to the areas that get the big defense con- 
tracts. These problems can be anticipated 
and plans made to meet them. 

There is the problem of the young 
mothers who, for one reason or another, do 
go to work in spite of all the efforts to 
keep them in the home. Present facilities 
of day nurseries will need to be expanded 
or new ones opened. During World War LI, 
it was also necessary to provide after- 
school centers for elementary school chil- 
dren whose mothers were working. It 
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increase 


takes time to find suitable locations and 
space and to acquire equipment and staff, 
We need to make plans now for a situation 
that may become critical. 

A study should be made to find out 
what legislation is needed in each state to 
make an expanded school program pos. 
sible. Permissive laws at least should be 
established now to open the way for in. 
stituting necessary services before the 
emergency becomes more acute. 

Migrant families and single women pre. 
sented problems during the last war. Mi- 
grant workers are now coming into the 
industrial centers. If experience repeats 
itself, many wives as well as the single 
women will work. Numbers of children of 
school age from migrant families will try 
for jobs, and not finding them, will loaf 
and some will become delinquents. Schools 
will experience the impact of children un- 
prepared to meet their standards, and 
health agencies will find their loads in- 
creased. Particularly, the younger single 
women will need suitable living quarters 
and acceptable recreation if some of the 
moral problems are to be avoided or at 
least reduced in seriousness. 

A problem of sizable dimensions which 
confronted working women in World War 
II was that of shopping, especially for 
foods that were in short supply. This prob- 
lem may not prove as formidable in the 
period ahead as during World War II, 
depending on whether rationing is re 
established and the quantity of food for 
civilian use is adequate. 

The expansion of defense production 
gives rise to problems such as these: how 
to maintain a supply of adequately trained 
teachers, to keep young people in school 
and college, to train young people for pos 
tions for which there is immediate de- 
mand, and to adapt curricula to the needs 
of the situation. 

[t is particularly important to maintain 
a supply of adequately trained teachers i 
the nursery schools, kindergartens, and 
elementary schools. Recruitment needs t6 
be intensified and present teachers held 
against the enticement of higher rem 
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ARE TEACHERS ESSENTIAL? 


neration in defense industries and in other 
types of work made available by drafting 
of men. 

It is estimated that two million young 
people left school before completing 
courses, who, but for the war, would have 
remained in school. The postwar adjust- 
ment of the 16- and 17-year-old drop-outs 
has been difficult. School counselors will 
have a difficult task ahead to hold in 
school students whose capacities indicate 
occupational placement above unskilled 
or semi-skilled levels, against the prospect 
of high wages and oft-times the pressure 
of the family. 

There is now a marked shortage of 


trained professional women for library 
work, nursing, social work, occupational 
and physical therapy, dietetics, and ele- 
mentary teaching. Much greater emphasis 
needs to be placed on the vocational coun- 
seling of college students. As most of the 
professions require graduate work, there 
is the problem of financial assistance for 
students, particularly in those professions 
in short supply. 

Should the defense program develop to 
a maximum, the pressure to expand and 
adapt curricula of high schools and of col- 
leges and universities to immediate needs 
will probably be similar to that of World 
War IT. 


Are Teachers Essential? 


BY ELEANOR F. DOLAN 


Mobilization is a hard word, but we have 
to face it, and face it for a generation. 
We Americans have built, with more 
awareness than we are often given credit 
for, a great nation whose economic and 
political way of life is being seriously 
threatened by forces against which we 
must fight for survival. All our powers 
must be mobilized. As we begin to realize 
what that means our thoughts fly first to 
military and industrial needs; their heavy 
drain on human power is inevitable and 
what, we query next, will become of our 
civilian services? What effect will mobili- 
zation have upon the education of our 
young people? 

The extraordinary depletion of our 
teaching force during the last war, the 
high average age of our present teaching 
force, the numbers of poorly trained 
teachers still in the schools, and last of all 
the extremely large number of five- and 
six-year-old “‘war babies” needing the 
help of qualified teachers for years to 
come, had already created an educational 
crisis before mobilization began. Efforts 
to break this crisis are concentrated not 


only on salaries, but also on those factors 
which matter so much to the true teacher, 
such as proper training of teachers in first- 
rate non-cloistered colleges, prestige in 
the community, considerate induction, 
academic freedom, and good working con- 
ditions. Numbers of communities across 
the land working together on these prob- 
lems are revitalizing adult understanding 
of educational goals of teachers and restor- 
ing pride to an honorable profession. 
Statistics make amply clear, however, 
that these problems are not licked. On the 
basis of about 30 pupils to a teacher and 
without counting the teachers who hold 
emergency certificates, there are approxi- 
mately 100,000 fewer qualified teachers in 
our schools today than in 1939-40. About 
75,000 of these are missing from the ele- 
mentary schools. Instead of being able to 
improve these conditions, the country is 
now faced with industrial and military 
needs to combat the threat of Soviet ex 
pansion. To allow the teachers to drift 
into the armed services or the industrial 
machine without any attempt to evaluate 
the comparative needs of industry, the 
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military, or education is neither necessary 
nor sensible. While we have time, let us 
make the present mobilization an intelli- 
gent one. 

Because many of the members of 
AAUW have already worked so hard to 
make known the need for new and good 
teachers, to urge renewed effort requires 
some degree of hardihood. But the errors 
of recent years will be repeated and com- 
pounded unless the interested public in 
each local community continues to assert 
the importance of good teachers for peace, 
defense, or war. Here is a job which the 
members of AAUW should undertake, 
individually or in groups, in their own 
communities. 

Demands by the military services were 
a very heavy drain in the last war on the 
teaching staffs. The same thing is happen- 
ing again. One school superintendent has 
reported to Commissioner McGrath that 
2,000 of his teachers are subject to mili- 
tary call. Exemptions for men teachers in 
the last war were possible, but they were 
not popular. Whereas a deferred status in 
the national interest was publicly sup- 
ported for certain industrial skills, in the 
mind of the public no similar recognition 
was given to the valuable work of the 
civilian teacher, man or woman. The 
reasons need to be investigated and if 
possible corrected for the benefit of educa- 
tion and military service while we still 
have time. 

Although the women’s military services 
are extremely important, our thinking 
should include all the needs of the country. 
During the last war, the British recog- 
nized the importance of teachers as well 
as of the armed service and planned their 
use of woman power. We could learn 
from their experience. It seems clear that, 
short of a hot war, resources of woman 
power for the military services should be 
drawn from professions other than teach- 
ing. The military authorities should be 
urged to use men able to do only light 
tasks for the duties that attract women 
teachers into the services. 

One of the associated difficulties is that 
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no one has yet been able to devise any 
status or glamor for the civilian com. 
parable to that of the uniform. Should we 
put the teachers into their own uniform? 
Or give them a particular insignia to 
wear? What can be devised to help the 
teacher feel the importance of the na- 
tional service which she is performing 
every day? 

American industrial production at pres. 
ent should be able to get along without 
teachers. In the last war, industrial firms 
learned to use many people it had never 
thought could be used. The production 
processes were tailored to fit a less experi- 
enced worker, briefer working hours were 
accepted, tools and equipment were ad- 
justed to new heights and strengths, older 
workers were employed. The necessity is 
upon industry to adapt again. 

Inasmuch as teaching is one of those 
professions which is traditionally under. 
paid, the public should see that salaries 
are periodically re-examined with respect 
to the cost of living. Further, every effort 
to prevent inflation from creating an im- 
balance which would tempt the teacher 
into other jobs should have already begun, 
and should be continued. 

Another great area of improvement 
which could be brought about in this 
period is in the field of teacher training. 
Better curricula are needed and a wiser 
use of the university and teacher-training 
college facilities now available. If perhaps 
state boards of education would join with 
training faculties in a reassessment of the 
qualities needed in a modern young 
teacher and a study of how revision of 
certification standards could contribute to 
this training, the American public might 
get added value for its educational dollars. 
In this same connection, it is clear that 
there will be continuing need for young 
people for our college faculties of the fu- 
ture. Any group which can help to bring 
this need into the forefront of public 
thinking or help to select promising young 
scholars and give them assistance if neces 
sary for further study, and see that the 
seal of “patriotism” is firmly attached by 
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the proper authorities to this study will 
be helping to strengthen America. We 
cannot afford to be without an educated 
teaching force for the next generation — 
not to mention the value of such men and 
women to pure research. 


Even at the beginning of a mobilization 
period, it is more than possible to bring 
our present strength to bear on the present 
crisis and to use the necessity for our 
extraordinary action to bring positive 
improvement to our educational system. 


What Happens to the Children? 


BY HELEN MILLS 


With women in greater numbers working 
outside the home, not only because of the 
immediate emergency effort but also be- 
cause of our changing economy, we are 
faced with the increasingly difficult task 
of safeguarding the welfare of our children. 
We dare not repeat the tragic trial-and- 
error techniques which resulted during the 
last war in large-scale gross neglect of 
children. You know the whole sordid 
story: children of preschool age left with 
incompetent neighbors, too-old relatives 
or greedy untrained women operating so- 
called nursery centers; babies even locked 
in cars; older children left to come home 
to empty, lonely houses, and thus forced 
to wander the streets for companionship 
and “something to do”; and so on. Jt must 
not be allowed to happen again. 
Fortunately, we know somewhat better 
this time how to proceed. There is a wider 
spread of knowledge about what is pos- 
sible to be done; little, but probably very 
little, more time in which to plan wisely; 
more trained nursery school teachers who 
can be called upon to supervise; better 
understanding of the value of the coop- 
erative nursery; more individuals skilled 
in understanding the needs of the older 
children after school hours. And above all, 
there is a larger, if still inadequate, public 
understanding of the problems involved. 
Whether there will be any funds compa- 
rable to the Lanham funds is still not 
known, but common sense tells us that 
some such funds must be made available 


if the mothers of our future citizens are to 
be taken out of the home and pressed into 
defense industrial work. 

We know that many years of struggle 
lie ahead. We cannot allow a whole gen- 
eration of children to miss those essentials 
of mental health, security, and happiness 
which are the rights of every child. We 
must, therefore, muster all the skills, 
knowledge of child development, and fi- 
nancial resources possible to do not only 
a child-caring job, but a fully educational 
one as well. 

What then are some of the obstacles? 
Even should the financial difficulties be 
met, there are many familiar problems: 
sufficient and adequately trained staffs 
for nursery schools and youth canteens; 
proper housing; standards of educational 
and health care, which in turn require 
training on the job, good supervision, a 
larger supply of nurses than can be fore- 
seen at the moment; and last but not least 
a much better understanding on the part 
of the whole community, including the 
parents themselves, of the ways in which 
these needs can be met, and therefore a 
readier cooperation in meeting them. 

In order to assure good programs for 
children, several regulations should be es- 
tablished in each state: standards which 
cover the educational program of nursery 
schools, licensing codes which authorize 
the establishment of such services, and 
provision for the registration of schools 
which meet these standards. 
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There should be established in every 
state a statement of standards which 
apply to the education of children under 
six. Standards for nursery schools, and for 
the qualifications of teachers and other 
nursery school staff members, should be 
set up by the state elementary education 
authorities. A few states have already es- 
tablished such standards. It is important 
now in any state not having such registra- 
tion that these standards be drawn up, 
even though the department of public 
instruction does not conduct nursery 
schools nor have any budget to expend on 
the education of children under six. 

Machinery for licensing of services for 
preschool children may also be needed. 
Licensing codes covering group care of 
children outside their homes are set up 
and administered by the state education, 
health, or welfare agency. The best results 
can usually be obtained when health, edu- 
cation, and welfare agencies work to- 
gether on a consultant basis on these 
problems and have a joint statutory re- 
sponsibility. Committees of diplomatic 
citizens can often be instrumental in 
effecting genuine cooperation of these sev- 
eral interests if such collaboration is not 
already in effect. 

Although in an emergency it may not be 
possible to meet maximum standards, the 
focus should be on doing the best job pos- 
sible, rather than trying to meet only the 
minimum standards of care. Obviously, 
gains already made in establishing higher 
standards must not be sacrificed in an 
emergency period. Specifically, what can 
we, as university women, do to meet this 
challenge? Several suggestions may be 
made: 

1. Have some kind of local, community- 
wide committee concerned entirely with 
these problems. Many AAUW groups 
have had invaluable experience in working 
with such committees, and techniques 
have been developed as to best procedures. 
The work of such committees has resulted 
not only in more permanent placement of 
nursery schools than the hit-or-miss fash- 
ion still common throughout the nation, 
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but also in the increasing elevation of 
standards within the nursery school itself. 


2. Separate clearly in your mind those 
things necessary to be done on a short. 
range basis to meet the emergency mo. 
bilization needs and those that can be 
done on a long-range planning basis. /f 
certain compromises with standards must 
be made — and some such compromises 
may be necessary as the lesser of two evils 
— be sure that all low-standard groups are 
geared to the emergency effort, thereby in- 
suring the transitory nature of such prae- 
tices. Where long-range planning is pos- 
sible, by all means, do it. Careful scrutiny 
of each problem that arises will show the 
possibility of working many seemingly 
short-range needs into the permanent 
pattern. 

3. Know the legislation in your state, 
— what you can do legally at the present 
time as well as what facilities are at your 
disposal so far as the state is concerned. 
Join with other communities in your state 
in deciding on any other legislation nec- 
essary to promote what you believe to be 
of help in this field. Again, separate emer- 
gency measures from long-range needs, 
and be sure that any bill you initiate is 
clear in this regard. 

4. Many people believe that only in the 
public school itself can the educational 
needs of the preschool child be met ade- 
quately and on a permanent basis. This 
goal should be kept in mind in all planning, 
especially since we believe the present 
need for mobilization will extend over @ 
period of ten or twenty years. But be sure 
that such plans do not get off to a bad start 
by involving low standards that may de- 
feat the ultimate aim of this part of the 
program of early childhood education. 

5. Make sure that administrative stand- 
ards for nursery schools and _ nursery 
school teachers have been established by 
your staté department of education. Then 
make sure that there is a licensing agency 
in your state whose concern is for both 
proper care of children and_ educa 
tional standards. As it has been stated by 
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the National Security Resources Board 
that all educational programs related to 
national mobilization for defense will be 
channeled to existing educational agencies 
through the U. S. Office of Education, 
educational services for young children 
can be expected to be carried by the local 
educational authority. In any case, the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
should have a consultant person trained 
and experienced in the nursery school 
field. However, whether the certifying 
agency be a department of education, 
social welfare, or health, you must insist 
that this agency have a person in charge who 
is trained in the skills of child develop- 
ment and who has a knowledge of the educa- 
tional, social, and health standards necessary 
for meeting the basic needs of the child. 
There are two dangers here — one, that 
this person be so idealistic as to insist on 


the perfect set-up and thereby leave un- 
touched many problems which could be 
bettered if not perfectly met; or second, 
that a general, and frequently unnec- 
essary, lowering of standards may be al- 
lowed because of emergency needs. 

6. Above all, study before you act. The 
experience of many groups working for 
this same betterment can be at your dis- 
posal; study guides helping you to know 
the problem in its wider aspects as well as 
suggestions on how you can learn to under- 
stand these problems as they appear in 
your own community are available; and 
in many state colleges and universities you 
will find skilled help in interpretation of 
the needs of children. 

The challenge is plain: AAUW’s con- 
tinued leadership is needed here perhaps 
more than in any other planning endeavor 
during these coming trying years. 


Civil Defense Needs and Positive Values 


BY CHRISTINE M. HEINIG 


The President on March 3, 1949 asked the 
National Security Resources Board to as- 
sume responsibility for civil defense plan- 
ning. A broad outline of the plan for 
organizing civil defense throughout the 
United States has been set forth in the 
booklet, United States Civil Defense’, re- 
leased in September. This booklet has 
been further briefed in release OC-JRA 
(9/15/50) No. 175, titled Highlights of the 
United States Civil Defense Plan, and this 
release is available on request to the Civil 
Defense Office, 17th and Pennsylvania 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

In these publications it is made clear 
that general plans and leadership for civil 
defense will be offered to the states at the 
federal level, but that the real respon- 

‘United States Civil Defense, U. S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
25 cents. 


sibility for developing the program will 
center in the local and state authorities. 
Plans so far include emergency meas- 
ures which will be necessary preceding, 
during, and immediately following attack. 
It is urged that every citizen be accurately 
informed about the dangers of modern 
weapons, and fully briefed on over-all 
planning for civil defense. It will be the 
job of the individual and of local organiza- 
tions to carry out the program and to co- 
ordinate local efforts within the overall 
framework of the civil defense program. 
The schools will be turned to almost 
at once as a key resource in case of attack 
or acute emergency. There are good rea- 
sons why this must be so; but if the 
schools are to be regarded as key points 
in civil defense plans, school adminis- 
trators should be the first to be repre- 
sented when the plans are being made. If 
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necessary, they should be urged to partici- 
pate in the initial stages of local defense 
planning; and the teaching staff should be 
kept informed. No decisions should be 
made that touch the schools, unless re- 
sponsible educational authorities take part 
in making them. 

A community planning agency in an 
area certain to be affected by federal mo- 
bilization activities could to good effect 
establish a community pilot plan which 
would demonstrate, now, ways in which 
children and parents could be served dur- 
ing an emergency. Such a plan incorporat- 
ing the best of what we learned in pro- 
viding services to children and parents 
during World War II, might well be built 
around a public elementary school which 
would then assume in addition to its regu- 
lar program, the role of a: community 
service center. Such a center would dem- 
onstrate how the present administrative 
and teaching personnel and the school 
plant might be adapted, what additional 
full- or part-time staff might be needed 
such as social workers, nurses, mental 
hygienists and volunteers. It would con- 
duct a child care nursery school and a 
program of extended school service. It 
could provide a directory of the com- 
munity resources of family-serving insti- 
tutions and agencies locally available 
which would be called upon first to serve 
individuals and groups. This would be in- 
valuable at a time of crisis. The experience 
of setting up such a pilot plan would serve 
as a total educational process in itself for 
the community and in addition be a tested 
example for the multiplication of similar 
centers in time of greater emergency. 

The individual citizen at this point 
should keep informed regarding the prog- 
ress of his or her community’s organiza- 
tion for disaster relief — remembering 
that this is a local responsibility, not some- 
thing handed down from the top. If local 
officials are slow to act, urge them to get 
the necessary plans and organization un- 
der way. Each citizen should also, for his 
own protection, acquire the basic informa- 
tion and training to meet emergencies. A 
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first step is to study the simple bulletin, 
How to Survive Atomic Attack? 

It has been suggested that every school 
as well as every public library should have 
readily available a shelf of printed ma- 
terials on civil defense for the use of all. 
Passing on authentic information, cor. 
recting misinformation, and supporting 
local authorities in assuming early respon- 
sibility for civil defense is by no means a 
small individual contribution to prepared- 
ness. 

But planning for the most obvious as- 
pects of disaster relief is only a segment 
of the job. We must read the civil defense 
plans as outlined and ask ourselves, What 
has been omitted or forgotten in these first 
plans? What is not as yet found in the blue- 
prints of the Civil Defense Boards as they 
are drawn up at present? 

Here are some of the questions that 
need to be raised, and answered. 

In a prolonged period of emergency 
preparation and mobilization of our citi- 
zens for civil defense work, which, if any, 
of our community services can we afford 
to sacrifice? 

Can we permit educational services to 
children to be diminished? 

If we really believe that in peace or war 
our schools must go on, can we postpone 
the use of school buildings for military or 
relief purposes until every other possibility 
has been exhausted? If civil defense plans 
call for the commandeering of school 
buildings, how can we provide for children 
to meet in school groups, recognizing that 
being “in school” gives a semblance of 
normality important to emotional sta- 
bility? 

What about youth services? Are such 
group activities as Brownies, Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, Y-Teens, 4-H Clubs, Fi- 
ture Farmers of America, hiking clubs, 
community centers, youth centers, chil- 
dren’s theatres and museums, and the like, 
less important during a period of tension 
and uncertainty than they are in peace 


2 How to Survive Atomic Attack, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington %, 
D. C. 10 cents. 
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time? In what may be a long period of 
mobilization, can we afford to let the 
leaders of such socially and emotionally 
steadying groups be diverted to other 
duties? If such leadership ought to remain 
where it is, how is the need for civil de- 
fense volunteers to be met? To what extent 
can leaders of youth groups incorporate 
civil defense training in their present 
programs? 

The steadying influence of carrying re- 
sponsibility has been well established. 
What responsibilities can we reasonably 
expect children and youth to assume? We 
must teach them safety measures — such 
as protective behavior during bombing; 
how to act as runners when communica- 
tions are cut, themselves assuming leader- 
ship and making on-the-spot decisions; 
how to report an episode accurately and 
to the right source. But while we teach 
them these and many still unthought-of 
responsibilities, can we at the same time 
be building a solid cooperative social and 
friendly relationship of continuing merit 
between lay citizens, school personnel, and 
children? Can we in our role as civil de- 
fense workers, be bolstering our schools 
and helping them to carry on? Will we be 
clever enough, while meeting the emer- 
gency demands, to work on such a sound 
basis that community life will actually be 
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benefited by the social cohesion that re- 
sults from teamwork, cooperation between 
diverse groups, and friendship among 
children or adults who may be forced to 
meet emergencies of disaster relief, evacu- 
ation and the like, together? 

In what ways can we quickly make 
newcomers or mobile semi-transients in 
our communities feel that they are mem- 
bers of the community? 

How can we find ways during a possibly 
extended period of waiting, to keep or- 
ganized group effort on a plane of con- 
structive activity and thus hold groups 
together so that enthusiasm will not lag? 

We all know that we do not know 
exactly what emergency needs we may be 
facing, yet when the emergency arrives it 
will be too late to begin to prepare. This 
is all the more reason why we should use 
the time we now have for pre-planning, to 
get into focus as many aspects of the 
problem as we can foresee. We can assist 
civil defense planners by finding ways to 
direct our emergency efforts along lines 
which will have enduring positive values, 
which will give us a heightened sense of 
devotion to our fellow citizens and to our 
nation, which will in fact raise our morale, 
strengthen our community life, and give 
us the greatest possible measure of emo- 
tional security. 
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Can Consumers Keep Prices Down? 


BY EDITH SHERRARD 


wo months have passed since we sug- 

gested in the General Director’s Letter 
that for a while at least it might be possi- 
ble with the consumer’s cooperation to re- 
strain inflation by indirect measures, such 
as taxation and credit controls, instead of 
by direct measures, such as price, wage, 
and rationing controls. In the meantime 
the annual rate of military expenditure 
has passed the 16 billion dollar mark, is 
expected to reach at least 30 billion by 
next June, and may go a good deal higher. 
The President has recommended an in- 
crease in the size of the armed forces of 
close to 114 million men and has indicated 
that more may be required. 

This impending increase in the share of 
the gross national product earmarked 
for defense production and this forth- 
coming decline in the number of people 
available for the labor market have to 
mean that sometime in the future a smaller 
share of the gross national product will 
be earmarked for civilian consumption. 
And this declining share for consumers 
has to mean higher prices, unless taxes — 
personal income and excise taxes — are 
pushed much higher than they have been 
so far. Or alternatively, unless wage and 
price controls are applied like sandbags 
along the swelling stream of national 
income. 

There’s evidence to show that the 
pressure of rising incomes is already mak- 
ing itself felt. The Consumer Price Index, 
which in June stood at 170.2, moved slowly 
to 174.8 by October. Nevertheless the in- 
crease in prices hasn’t yet been so fabulous 
as to convince us that galloping inflation 
is already under way. We believe there’s 
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still time, before the increased weight of 
the military program is felt in the market, 
for the intelligent consumer to lend her 
(or his!) support to a program of modera- 
tion and restraint, self-imposed but widely 
accepted. Even if there isn’t time, and 
price control is already on the way, a pro- 
gram of moderation and restraint is going 
to be a necessary supplement to controls, 
So lend a hand. 


A pvusuic mood of voluntary austerity 
can only prevail if there is genuine under- 
standing of the situation that confronts us. 
For example, contrary to much of public 
opinion, it makes no. sense to blame busi- 
nessmen on the one hand or consumers on 
the other for the steady increase since 
June in the Consumer Price Index. Busi- 
nessmen and consumers alike take chances: 
“Shall I buy now; or will prices go higher 
next week — or lower?” What else can 
a free market mean? And these decisions 
are not made in a vacuum. All through 
the decade of the *40’s, when a buyer was 
about to make a purchase, after he weighed 
every material consideration and every 
particle of rumor and gossip, a persistent 
bias that prices would go up nagged at his 
final judgment. This helped prices up- 
ward. Where the environment has taken 
on the feel and smell of inflation as it has 
during the last ten years, how can one as 
sign blame for any particular rise in prices? 

Yet this does not mean that we are 
helpless in the grip of that environment. 
What the consumer must realize — real- 
ize and accept in her bones — is this: free 
rein to the natural impulse to turn 4 
growing income into a continuously higher 
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standard of living, while perfectly sensible 
in peactime, is absolutely impossible dur- 
ing a period of defense production when 
we have already reached full employment. 
It’s silly for our consumer even to try. So 
long as We maintain any defense program 
at all, there has to be in the nature of the 
case a persistent discrepancy between the 
total of income available for spending and 
the total of consumer goods available for 
sale. The size of this discrepancy varies 
with the size of the defense program; but 
(counter measures aside) it can never fall 
to zero. Consequently, the more fever- 
ishly our consumer pursues her mirage, 
the sooner and the more completely prices 
will be controlled. And what’s more, the 
greater will be the difficulties of enforce- 
ment; for price control machinery can 
only work effectively if it is accepted by a 
large part of the consuming public. 


Wen like to suggest it is just as im- 
portant now as it was two months ago 
for consumers to show a strong sense of 
responsibility for their conduct in the 
present situation. There are only two al- 
ternatives open to the consumer: to under- 
stand the situation we have described, to 
accept it, and to act accordingly — or to 
have the facts forced upon her after she 
has contributed to another upward turn 
of the spiral. 

If she chooses to understand the cir- 
cumstances she’s up against, she will 
willingly accept an increase in her taxes 
(or her husband’s); she will recognize the 
necessity for credit controls; and she will 
know that saving means more than buy- 
ing defense bonds — it means spending a 
good deal less than one’s income. Above 


all, for our AAUW consumer, understand- 
ing and accepting the situation will mean 
spreading the word. It has always seemed 
to us that the strength of a woman’s or- 
ganization, whose members share a com- 
mon background of education, is its power 
of reasonable persuasion, the capacity to 
see through and all around a situation — 
and to convey that “seeing.” 

Let your branch consumer committee 
find a willing audience for its study of the 
factors we have been describing here. 
Encourage your branch committee to go 
before other organizations and tell their 
story. And if by any chance your branch 
has no consumer committee — form one 
right away. 

If price controls do come soon, remem- 
ber that a public mood of consumer re- 
sponsibility is essential to voluntary and 
mandatory controls alike. Even manda- 
tory controls require intelligent and wide- 
spread support if their administration is 
to be smooth and effective. 


Mrs. Sherrard, AAUW Social Studies Associ- 
ate, wrote this statement before the President's 
announcement that mandatory controls would 
soon be imposed on critical materials impor- 
tant to defense and the cost of living, and that 
fair standards, to be oberved as voluntary 
ceilings, would be set on wages and prices in 
all other fields. However, we do not think the 
President’s statement invalidates this estimate 
of the situation. Rather, it underscores the 
importance of the last sentence. 

To help the branch consumer committee, 
the Social Studies Associate is preparing from 
time to time short bulletins covering some of 
the emergent issues that are of interest to 
consumers. Send your name to AAUW Head- 
quarters if you want to be put on our mailing 
list. (You will be billed for postage only.) 





Do the New Amendments to the Social Security Act Concern You? 


They do, if you employ a ‘‘household worker’’ 


Ir you employ a cleaning woman or handyman or cook or maid (or butler or foot. 
man or certain other kinds of people who work in private homes!) during part or all 
of 24 different days in any one quarter of the calendar year, and if for those 24 differ. 
ent days of activity during the quarter, you pay her (or him) $50.00 or more, 


THEN after January 1 you must deduct 11% percent from her cash wages and con- 
tribute to this another 1% percent yourself, sending these payments and an account 
of total wages paid to the Bureau of Internal Revenue at the end of each three-month 
period. These payments bring your household worker under the old age and survivors 
insurance program of the federal Social Security System. 

So if she earns, let’s say, $8.00 a week as your part-time household worker, you will 
deduct 12 cents from her wages and add to it a contribution of 12 cents more. This 
rate is scheduled to rise gradually after 1954. Write to the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for information about making these payments. 


They do, if you are in one of those groups of employees which the Act brings 
into the Social Security System for the first time 


Ir you are an employee of a nonprofit institution, such as a university, 

Anp both the institution itself and two-thirds or more of its employees wish to 
come under the law, 

THEN all those employees who agree (and all employees hired by the organization 
thereafter) must contribute monthly 11% percent of the first $300 of wages, and the 
organization must make an equal contribution. 


So if you earn $3,600 a year, your monthly contribution will be $4.50. 


Others brought under the Act by the amendments include farm workers and all 
self-employed people except farm operators and certain professional groups such as 
doctors and lawyers. Federal employees not covered at present by some retirement 
scheme will come under the Act, and state and local employees may come under the 
Act — provided the state is willing to have them included. 


They do, if you are a veteran of World War II 


Now you are entitled to wage credits for active service in the armed forces. 


Wiru these provisions on the books, it is important that all people affected as em- 
ployers or employees lend a hand in assuring that everybody covered by the Act is 
registered with the Social Security Administration, and that those who may come 
under or not as they like, know what their present contributions and future benefits 
amount to. For a very handy packet describing these amendments (and telling you 
what you have to do about them) write to the Field Office of the Social Security Ad 
ministration, Baltimore 2, Maryland, for the series called Your NEW Social Security. 
Also read “Our New Social Security” by Eveline M. Burns in The Survey for October 
1950. Mrs. Burns is a former member of the AAUW Social Studies Committee. 


N.B. The amendments do concern you, even if you have been covered by the Act all 
along: your social security benefits have increased! 
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Notes on the History of Drawing 


BY AGNES MONGAN 


The policy of decorating JouRNAL pages with drawings of artists of stature, and particularly modern 
artists, has drawn praise — and brickbats. Here the Curator of Drawings in the Fogg Museum of 
Art at Harvard University gives perspective and illumination for our offerings of this kind. This 
article is adapted from the author’s introduction to the catalogue of an exhibition, “Master Draw- 
ings,” at the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. Agnes Mongan is editor of the beautiful volume, “One 
Hundred Master Drawings,” and author of other studies published by the Harvard University Press. 


HE language of drawing is among the 
Tot ancient and the most constant of 
all modes of expression. Like a language of 
words, it can be narrative, descriptive, or 
analytical; epic, lyric, or even didactic; 
flowing, free, or measured. Since it is 
visual, it can also be ornamental and 
decorative. Drawing illumines its subject 
with a vividness and an economy of means 
which no other mode of expression can 
equal. Under the hand of the master 
draughtsman, it is final in its elimination 
and concentration, and yet suggestive; 
intensely personal and yet always bound, 
in its distinguishing elements, to its own 
time. 

For the simple concepts of primitive 
man the outline sufficed. He attained in 
the use of it a mastery which has never 
been excelled, although he worked in lim- 
ited space upon material which permitted 
neither error nor correction. For the 
searchings and aspirations of civilized 
man, however, the single complete out- 
line has, except on certain rare occasions, 
proved inadequate. As a result of that in- 
adequacy, the whole history of art has 
changed and developed. 

Since the fifteenth century, which saw 
the rise of a subjective and individualized 
point of view and the mechanical means 
—in a plentiful supply of paper and a 
Variety of new tools — for giving it ex- 
pression, drawing has been not an end in 


itself, but the means to an end. Generally 
it has been experimental or notational. In 
its very nature it is incomplete and inti- 
mate. The world’s greatest drawings have 
not been done either for display or as 
works of art. They have been by-products 
in the process of artistic creation, drawn 
by artists to help in the clarification or 
formalization of their own problems. From 
this very fact derives their greatest 
fascination. 


To OTHER artists and to all those for 
whom there is not only interest, but even 
excitement, in seeing an idea take form, 
or a mood given expression, good drawings 
have a constant appeal. They have the 
virtues of freshness, immediacy, and utter 
honesty. In them banality, empty clever- 
ness, or trickery is instantly obvious. 
Like architects’ plans they are usually the 
basis for erections in a more substantial 
material, but they have a freedom and a 
vibrance which the ruled lines lack. Para- 
doxically drawing is both the very bones 
and foundation upon which great compo- 
sition depends and the most subtle me- 
dium in which to capture the fleeting and 
ephemeral. 

The last artists to draw with complete 
finality of stroke and a nearly pictorial 
translation of the visual idea were those 
fourteenth century Italian artists who 
drew with brush or silverpoint on paper 
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THE LAMENTATION by Diier, 
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or parchment prepared with a colored 
ground. The medium was an inflexible one. 
Once a fine brush or silverpoint has 
touched prepared ground, no alteration 
can be made. Yet, to judge by the few 
surviving Trecento drawings, the exac- 
tions of the medium proved no hindrance 
to the artists of that time. 










Aone the finest and most precious of 
these early drawings is the “Martyrdom 
of San Miniato” by a painter who was 
a follower of Andrea Orcagna (1308?- 
1368?). Like the others of its time and 
technique this drawing has, although 
small in size, a quality of monumental 
simplicity and dignity. So clearly did its 
creator comprehend his own inner vision 
that he was able to translate it into light 
and shadow, mass and movement, narra- 
tive and drama, with neither hesitation 
nor change. 

Nowhere is it more clear than in their 
drawings that it was problems of form 
and volume, of mass and movement, of 
balance and harmony, which preoccupied 
the keen-minded, experimental Florentine 
artists. In Leonardo was concentrated 
every variety of interest and experimenta- 
tion known to his times. His analysis of 
the human body, his studies in perspec- 
tive, his use of foreshortening are all 
typically Florentine. 

The fundamental differences between 
the Florentine and the Venetian artists 
are made clear in their drawings. Where 
the most constant desire of the Florentine 
artist was to render form, the aim of the 
Venetian was to compose not only in color 
but in light. Even in Venetian sixteenth 
century figure drawings, where soft black 
chalk moulds rhythmic contours, one be- 
comes aware of the light and air which 
surrounds the figures and in which they 
have their being. In Venice in the eight- 
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fh, tenth century, the quality of light and 
2% shade became a theme itself, as in the in- 
471-154 § tumerable drawings of the last great 





Venetian, Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, 
where the white light is often so dazzling 
in its brilliance that it is difficult to be- 











NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF DRAWING 


lieve the effect has been obtained by the 
simple means of brown or golden wash on 
white paper. 

The North has a graphic tradition as 
long and as varied as that of Italy, but its 
characteristics are quite different. 

Diirer (1471-1528) and Holbein (1497- 
1543) were the two great German masters. 
We know them in this country chiefly for 
their portraits, but they made many kinds 
of drawings — designs for goldsmiths, for 
armorers, for altarpieces, and for book- 
illustrations. In all these latter they gave 
play to their fancies. Often they interwove 
the weird and wonderful with the real 
and factual. This curious blend one comes 
to recognize as characteristic of much 
German art, a blend in which the grim- 
mest of fancies is sometimes weirdly 
realistic. When Holbein and Diirer turn to 
portraiture, however, they forgo the fan- 
tastic. Even their realism is tempered by 
careful selection. For textures the North- 


HORSE AND RIDER by Leonardo daVinci, 1452-1519 
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STUDY OF TWO HEADS by Hieronymous Bosch, died 1516 


erner seems to have a particular innate 


predilection. Of all the Northerners, 
Diirer is in his figure drawings almost 
alone in his grasp of fundamental structure 
and the plastic relations of form as the 
Italians understood these terms. 

Holland produced many fine draughts- 
men, but one so great that he stands alone 
above them all. In the long history of art 
there are few of Rembrandt’s stature. As a 
draughtsman he is unique in his capacity 
to make a single line as eloquent as a 
chapter. He used both the pen and the 
brush broadly and boldly and yet with 
stenographic economy. He has no rival in 
reducing a theme or a figure to its last 
possible simplicity and in that last reduc- 
tion giving it a power of rich suggestion. 
Equally he has no rival in dramatic sense 
and psychological insight. With a singular 


b4 


economy of means Rem. 
brandt can suggest with 
poetical vision the muffled 
quiet and infinite peace of a 
snowy “ Winter Landscape.” 

The medium of pen or 
brush — or both — with a 
warm brown or rich golden 
wash was a favorite one long 
before Rembrandt used it 
and before it became popular 
in Venice in the eighteenth 
century. The two great 
French contemporaries 
of Rembrandt used it almost 
exclusively: Claude Lorrain 
(1600-1682) and Nicolas 
Poussin (1594-1665). Both 
made many studies direct 
from nature using a brush 
and brown wash. Claude 
handled the brush with an 
ease that seems pure magic, 
Within a wash’s narrow 
color range he could con- 
mand the subtlest variations 
of tone. Under his brush 
depth and distance, air and 
space opened out over land- 
scapes of Arcadian calm and 
classic serenity. In a very 
real sense, he seems the last of the Olym- 
pians. 

Poussin’s drawings reveal him as a dual 
personality. To those who know only 
his marvelously ordered compositions in 
which the figures are almost like symbok 
in their classic impersonality, his drawings 
must come with the surprise of discovery. 
In them is a fiery spirit and an almost 
passionate energy. Often he used wash for 
the dramatic modeling of form and the 
quick expression of emphasis, energy, au 
action — or in a static scene, such asé 
landscape without figures, to record the 
particular quality of light which at? 
certain moment vivified and transformed 
a corner of a wood or a single noble tre 

Delicacy, grace, precision, and elegant 
have always been the distinguishing marks 
of the French school. They are essentially 
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n- the qualities of the French eighteenth 
th century and of its greatest draughtsman, 
ed Antoine Watteau (1684-1721). Veronese 
fa and Rubens were Watteau’s artistic an- 
e.” cestors; the rustling, courtly witty society 
or of Paris, his milieu. His own poetic vision 
a and complex sensibility transformed what 
len he took from each into an art of exquisite 
ong delicacy and enchanting beauty. In his 
it paintings we enter, through a misty light, 
ilar a poetic world that affects us as does faint 
nth distant music. The paintings were com- 
eat posed from innumerable separate figure 
ries studies made either in sanguine or with 
nost | the “trois crayons,” black, red and white. 
rain | These crayons Watteau used with such 
olas § supreme skill that, had only his drawings 
Soth survived, they alone would place him 
rect § with the great masters. 
rush Parisian eighteenth century society 
aude | yanished with the Revolution. The tech- 
h a — nique in which its artists had recorded its 
agit. § fads and fashions vanished as well. The 
rrow § richness of colored crayons on buff or blue 
com: § paper was supplanted by the simplicity 
tions B of pencil on white paper, a medium which 
brush § Ingres used with supreme skill and sensi- 
rand § tivity. Then the prolific, changeable, ex- 
land- F perimental, immensely gifted and ener- 
nani § getic nineteenth century developed its 
very § battles of classicism, romanticism, real- 
Jlym- Ff ism, and impressionism. Technique and 
treatment became more varied and more 
a dual changeable than at any previous time. 
only The antique past was drawn upon for a 
ons 0 § new classicism by David and Ingres, the 
‘mbol Renaissance for strength and the princi- 
awings F ples of movement by Gericault. The 
overy: F baroque of the seventeenth century in- 
almost} spired Delacroix, who found its exuber- 
ash for ance, its broken contours, and its manner 
nd the F of composing in interweaving planes, 
zy, ant sympathetic for the expression of his own 
h 8849 ideals and dreams. Daumier, burning with 
yrd the # resentment against social injustices, lam- 
h at* pooned the weaknesses of men with a pen 
forme B that writhed and swirled to create forms 
le tre whose massiveness recalls Michelangelo 
legan® # and a brush which shadowed his scenes 
g math with a dramatic intensity which recalls 
ential} Rembrandt. 








NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF DRAWING 





While the Impressionists became so 
concerned with problems of light and 
color that they drew comparatively rarely, 
Degas maintained his place in the un- 
broken and distinguished French tradi- 
tion. Long before he turned to ballet- 
dancers and race horses, he had recorded 
with astonishing acuity and virtuosity 
both his own appearance and that of 
numerous members of his aristocratic 
family. 

With the nineteenth century, a new 
and powerful public had come into being, 
a public bewildered by the variety and 
individuality of the artist’s productions. 
For the first time in history, the fury of 


YOUTH WITH SACK AND BASKET 
by Andrea Del Sarto, 1486-1530 
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this public broke over the heads of the 
artist whom they could not understand. 
Wordy wars were fought with satire and 
bitterness. 

The dust of all this battle confused 
the issues and obscured the view. Only 
in recent years, through such exhibitions 
as that devoted to Van Gogh last winter, 
has it been possible for a wide public to 


see how firmly rooted in a notable past 
and in a living tradition are the drawings 
of such a controversial figure as Van Gogh. 

Now with the perspective of half a cen. 
tury we are finding that the line of great 
artists, and especially of master draughts- 
men, has not died out, nor has their 
production diminished in freshness, vigor, 
and the power of giving pleasure. 





TWO STUDIES OF A YOUNG WOMAN SLEEPING by Rembrandt, 1606-1669 
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Wandering Scholars of Our Day 


BY MARGARET C. HONOUR 


Since the first fresh years of university 
growth, far back in the twelfth century, 
the phenomenon of the “wandering 
scholar” has lived on without a break into 
our own day. The wandering student is 
integrated into our American university 
life; foreign students are much desired; it 
is established practice to send our own 
students to foreign centers. The AAUW 
has allied itself with the tradition by 
setting up its grants to aid research. But 
how many know that they have been 
assisting a second group of our American 
“wandering scholars” to reach a particu- 
lar English university? 

A branch of the AAUW International 
Relations Committee, the Subcommittee 
on Selections for Oxford, is the center in 
the United States, officially recognized by 
the Oxford women’s colleges, for applica- 
tions of women to Oxford University. The 
members of the committee feel, however, 
that this affiliation is not familiar enough 
to the whole AAUW membership. 

What is the particular experience 
readers will ask, that Oxford University 
can give an American student? Naturally, 
it is complex: a different educational ap- 
proach, a different country, contact with 
people from the nations of the British 
Commonwealth, travel in continental 
Europe, a view of one’s own country from 
3,000 miles away. 

If the student is one of the majority 
who go through the committee’s hands, 
she will be studying for her Honours B.A. 


Dr. Honour, of the English faculty of Brooklyn 
College, herself holds the B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from Oxford University. She has been a member 
of the AAUW Committee on Selections for Ox- 


ford since that committee was reconstituted in 
1945, 








and living in college. (The English cur- 
riculum is more specialized than ours, and 
the American B.A. usually needs to take 
the Oxford B.A. training rather than go- 
ing in for an advanced Oxford degree.) 
Our student’s college, like the other four 
women’s colleges and the men’s twenty- 
two, governs its own internal affairs. It 
has its resident faculty and staff, and its 
student organization, its own dormitory, 
dining-hall, recreation rooms, and library. 
The student has everyday contact with 
British girls and with overseas students 
from many parts of the world. She will 
meet a similar mixture of men under- 
graduates, and will find Rhodes House al- 
ways open to American students and most 
cordial. Politics will come up, and the 
American will feel compelled in self-de- 
fense to inform herself about her own 
country — often more than ever before. 

The student will have a special advisor 
(“moral tutor’), who helps her plan her 
course of study, suggests lectures (not 
required but essential), and checks peri- 
odically with her on her progress. She will 
probably have no group classes, unless in 
language work. She receives no grades and 
has no examinations until the final set 
in May of her second year. She meets 
weekly with other tutors for one-hour con- 
ferences (“tutorials”) on her current work. 

This apparently loose lecture-tutorial 
system is the backbone of Oxford’s train- 
ing. Lectures vary from boring to ex- 
traordinarily good. They consist of origi- 
nal criticism and research, and the student 
gets the material from the lecturer or goes 
without it. Tutorials vary likewise, but 
among them the student is bound to find, 
more than once or twice, that she is get- 
ting intensive individual training from a 
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worthy representative of one of the great 
universities of the world. These weekly 
meetings present her continually with 
expositions that are models of fine work- 
manship, put together with mastery of 
fact and method, with love of the work, 
subordinated to common sense and re- 
spect for true intellectual quality. 

The amount and quality of the work 
the student does depends on herself, aside 
from what her tutors can do and have time 
to do for her. She cannot depend on the 
most common American system of re- 
quired classes, “‘term papers,” frequent 
tests, and semi-annual examinations, or 
on constantly watchful faculty advisors 
and student deans. A deceiving leisureli- 
ness about the dominant British rhythm 
of work will perhaps mislead her at first, 
but she will see eventually its true quality 
as a sane and effective mode of life. There 
is nothing at Oxford like the extracurricu- 
lar organizing spirit of our own colleges; 
but there are numbers of student activi- 
ties that the American may join, accord- 
ing to her interests. 

The more advanced student working 
for her B.Litt., or Ph.D., will be freer than 
the undergraduate, since she has no tu- 
torials or examinations, but is working out 
a thesis. Her main academic contact will 
be with the director of her thesis. Ob- 
viously she will have less support in her 
work, and she may lose some aspects of 
daily life with a predominantly British 
group. But the facilities available to her 
will, of course, be outstandingly valuable, 
often unique. 

The academic year is organized into 
three eight-week terms and three long 
vacations. The division allows for work, 
and also for substantial travel in Europe 
and the British Isles. 

What the AAUW Committee on Selec- 
tions for Oxford does, primarily, is to 
make the contact between an American 
woman student and the women’s colleges 
of Oxford. Through the Associate in Inter- 
national Relations at AAUW Headquar- 
ters, an intending applicant can obtain 
all necessary information and make up her 
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application. In order to apply, she must 
be a B.A. from an accredited college, or 
about to take that degree, and must be 
able to finance herself for two years. The 
completed application file goes to the 
committee for approval and thence to the 
principals of the five women’s colleges of 
Oxford. The principals make all final deci- 
sions, and notify applicants of their ad- 
mission. 

The committee’s activities have two 
divisions. One consists of the investiga- 
tion of applications and the committee’s 
final action on them. An interview is re- 
quired of each applicant. Mistaken appli- 
cations, and applicants insufficiently or 
inappropriately prepared, are eliminated 
on the basis of the committee’s knowledge 
of both American and Oxonian methods 
and purposes. In such cases the committee 
endeavors when possible to make con- 
structive suggestions. All other files are 
forwarded to Oxford, with evaluations 
and any necessary comments on techni- 
calities or scholastic standing. 

The other division of the committee’s 
activities is the publicizing of information 
about Oxford University, and about the 
committee’s own work. This effort has 
been directed so far to universities and 
women’s colleges throughout the country, 
and has already (within the last three 
years) drawn an increasing number of 
applications from better-trained and more 
able students. 

It is not a great number of applicants 
we want. Oxford women’s colleges have no 
room, without neglecting their duty to 
their own women, for more than the four 
or five Americans they accept yearly. But 
we do want a broader representation of 
the country, any possible financial help 
for the less well-off students going abroad, 
and a more understanding atmosphere for 
all these young women on their retum. 
Could not AAUW women be alert to 
these possibilities, and thereby contribute 
in yet another way to the growth of inter- 
national understanding, and to the vital- 
ity (already great) of education in our 
own country? 





After Our International 
Students Return Home 


BY DOROTHY W. WEEKS 


Last spring on a visit to research labora- 
tories in England and northern Europe, 
made possible by a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship, I had the opportunity to meet uni- 
versity women in ten countries, — Eng- 
land, France, Luxembourg, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Finland, and Norway. To the uni- 
versity women of eight of these countries 
the AAUW offers international grants, 
and I should like to report to you who 
have so generously contributed to the 
fellowship funds my impressions of the 
value of the program. 

It was gratifying to find that in many 
instances the international students I 
met were holding more responsible posi- 
tions after their return. For example, 
Helga Pedersen of Denmark had been 
appointed a judge in the Court of Appeals; 
she had been a delegate of her country to 
UNESCO, and represented Denmark on 
the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women. Since my visit she has 
been appointed Denmark’s Minister of 
Justice. She says with conviction that 
the experiences made possible by the 
AAUW grant — her study of compara- 
tive law at Columbia University and the 
stimulating opportunities for travel and 
hew contacts — have been a large fac- 
tor in her career since returning to Den- 
mark, 

I found that Hulda Kontturi of Hel- 
sinki has recently been made director of 


een 


Dr. Weeks is chairman of the AAUW Committee 
on International Grants, and consultant to the 
Committee on Fellowship Awards. She is head 
of the Physics Department at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


Finland’s unique handicraft school, which 
has an enrollment of 500 girls. Dr. Ruth 
Wegelius is now resident physician in the 
new children’s hospital of the Univer- 
sity of Helsinki. Lily Unden of Luxem- 
bourg is teaching art in a professional 
school. Last year at an exhibition of her 
paintings, 38 were sold. Dr. Herdis von 
Magnus of Copenhagen, a specialist in 
paralysis of children, considers that the 
medical training in the United States 
surpasses that in any other country and 
feels that her experience in the United 
States was of incalculable value. And 
these are only a few of those who told me 
how much they had gained, personally 
and professionally, from their stay in this 
country. 


I AM CONVINCED, too, that our program 
is making a significant contribution to 
international understanding. The women 
to whom I talked were greatly impressed 
by the idealism of the American women. 
The fact that more than one thousand 
branches contribute to the support of this 
program, and that the money is raised in 
small amounts by members, some of whom 
are not financially better off in this coun- 
try than the recipients of these grants are 
in their own, has astonished many of 
these university women. 

These women of other countries are 
eager for our friendship and grateful for 
our understanding of their problems. The 
returned students are called upon to tell 
of their experiences. The members who 
have not held grants are as appreciative 
as those who have, for they see the con- 
tribution these international students can 
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make to their country, not only because 
of their specialized training, but because 
of their greater breadth of view. The fact 
that in the United States the development 
of the student is placed ahead of the ac- 
quisition of knowledge is a message the 
teachers, and others as well, consider most 
important for the future development of 
their countries. 

In those countries to which grants are 
offered, the national federations of uni- 
versity women have been strengthened, 
because it is the federations who handle 
the applications and do the initial screen- 
ing. The professional position of women 
has also been strengthened because through 
this program special opportunities are 
offered to women that are not available 
to men. Furthermore, this program is 
opening the eyes of the women of these 
countries to other aspects of the United 
States than those learned from the movies, 
the military forces, and our business 
representatives. 


Wren I left for Europe, I thought that 


possibly the time had come for the AAUW 
to start tapering off this program and to 
divert more of the funds to other fellow- 
ships. As I visited one country after 
another, and met the officers of the na- 
tional federations and the members of 
the committees who select the applica- 
tions to be forwarded to our committee, 
and also many former AAUW inter- 
national grant holders and fellows, I be- 
came convinced of the importance of this 
program, and appreciated its value as I 
never had before during the five years 
since it was started. 

I was overwhelmed by the friendly 
hospitality of these university women, 
who are living and working under ex- 
traordinarily difficult conditions. The 
warm welcome accorded me made me 
realize that members of the AAUW are 
making a tremendous contribution to- 
wards international understanding. The 


successful carrying out of this program 
demonstrates again that “in union there 
is strength.” Certainly our Board and 
Fellowship Funds Committee showed 
far-seeing vision in establishing these 
grants. 

It is difficult for an American to under- 
stand just how much the opportunity to 
study in another country means to women 
of other nations today. When I try to 
picture myself living under the limitations 
imposed by currency control as it exists 
in the countries of Europe, I realize that 
it is like living in Pennsylvania, or the 
area of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, or that of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, with permission to spend no 
more than twenty-five dollars in any one 
year outside of the area. To be sure, these 
are pleasant states in which to live, but 
Americans can hardly imagine what it is 
like to be so restricted in their contacts. 
For example, in one country I visited, 
the delegates to the IFUW conference 
were not permitted to take from their 
country sufficient money to pay for their 
expenses in Zurich. One of my hostesses 
who had greatly enjoyed one of the 
American magazines could not subscribe 
to it because she could not send money 
out of the country to pay for a subscrip- 
tion. 

The question which many members of 
the AAUW have been asking is, “Are 
the international grants bringing the re- 
sults for which these grants were es 
tablished?”’ In my opinion the answer is 
an emphatic yes. In fact, I should say 
they are doing more, for I believe that 
these grants, through the influence of the 
returning students, are making a major 
contribution to international understand- 
ing. I hope not only that the members of 
the AAUW will continue their generous 
support of these grants, but that the con- 
tributions will be large enough to offer 
some grants to countries other than those 
occupied during World War II. 





Your National Dues 


BY KATHARINE ELKUS WHITE 


Your Board of Directors, like every other 
governing board and every householder, 
has been struggling in recent years with 
the problem of increased costs. Coupled 
with increased expenses has been the de- 
mand for a broader program, in keeping 
with the variety of interests of a larger 
membership and the increasing complex- 
ity of our modern world. 

Four years ago the Dallas convention 
raised the national dues by 50 cents. That 
increase of 25 percent has not been enough 
to offset our rising costs; the result is that 
we are losing ground in efficiency of opera- 
tion and in services to members, branches, 
and state divisions, and are facing a cur- 
tailment of program, unless the financial 
picture is changed. Believing that AAUW 
members want a strong, effective organi- 
zation, your Board of Directors will pro- 
pose to the convention at Atlantic City 
that the national dues be increased from 
$2.50 to $3.50. 

My task as your Treasurer is not to try 
to “sell” this idea to you; but to present 
the financial situation as clearly as I can, 
so that you may consider wisely how you 
wish the Association to proceed when the 
convention meets in April. 

The Board of Directors was faced with 
an almost insoluble problem when it 


Mrs. White, former New Jersey State Division 
president, was appointed AAUW Treasurer 
last June, when Mrs. Rood resigned. She is also 
the new mayor of Red Bank, New Jersey, having 
won the election in November. 


The Treasurer states the problem: 
the decision now rests with you. 


undertook to draw up a balanced budget 
for 1950-51. It has accomplished that 
task — but at a cost. First, there was very 
careful paring and cutting in as many 
items as possible; second, there was cur- 
tailment in program activities; and third, 
our current revenues were augmented 
from various sources, including a dip 
into our reserve funds and use of inter- 
national grant contributions for adminis- 
tration of the whole fellowship program. 


Kasr, I want to answer the question so 
often raised, — “‘ But hasn’t the member- 
ship increased?” Yes, our membership 
has been growing each year, and for 
1950-51 your Board is counting on an 
increase of 2,630, which is a conservative 
estimate on the basis of past years. We 
are proud of our gains. But every added 
member, every new branch, costs the 
Association something, in time, materials, 
publications, correspondence, review of 
by-laws, record-keeping, and so on. 

Some members feel that their $2.50 
membership fee goes to Washington and 
is swallowed up by that vast impersonal 
something known as “‘ National.” In real- 
ity, we all constitute “the National,” and 
some of us, elected or appointed to various 
offices, are trying, with the assistance of 
the staff, to solve the problems of AAUW 
just as you are trying to solve similar 
problems in your own branch and com- 
munity. AAUW is a nation-wide organiza- 
tion and to run its affairs in a democratic 
manner costs money. We want our offi- 
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cials, our committee members, our leaders 
to represent all the regions of our country. 
The cost of making our committees truly 
representative runs high, as members 
must be brought from all parts of the 
country to attend meetings. Frequent 
correspondence and at times telephone 
calls and telegrams are necessary to secure 
opinions of the Board and committee 
members. If our conventions and state 
presidents conferences are to be truly 
representative, registration fees must be 
kept low — which means adequate provi- 
sion for these meetings from dues. This is 
all part of a democratic procedure which 
we do not want to sacrifice. 


W: NEED to remember, too, that the 
thousands of membership dues that come 
to the AAUW treasury are poured back 
to the state, branch, and individual mem- 
ber through many channels. Each time a 
staff member or national officer visits your 
branch, each time your branch officers or 
chairmen work out a problem in corre- 
spondence with an associate, each time 
you receive a handbook, or the General 
Director’s Letter, or the JoURNAL, or an 
inquiry of yours is answered, a part of 
your dues is coming back to you. As the 
membership has expanded, increased in- 
come from dues has helped to pay for 
additional clerical help, but the increase 
has not been sufficient to offset rising costs 
in almost every item of the budget. 

To return to the steps taken to balance 
the budget, — where have we trimmed? 
First, office expenses have been pared 
down. All but the most urgent repairs to 
the Headquarters building have been 
postponed. Appropriations for communi- 
cations and travel have been cut. Salaries 
could not be lowered, as in many instances 
we are considerably below competing 
levels. Our low salary range has been 
responsible for a rapid turnover, particu- 
larly in the clerical staff, and this cuts 
down efficiency. As defense mobilization 
is speeded up, the competition of govern- 
ment salaries at professional as well as 
clerical levels will be increasingly felt. 
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Every position on the staff is being care. 
fully weighed and a reclassification of all 
jobs will be made to make your dues 
money stretch as far as possible. Certain 
other expenses have increased, as Social 
Security, real estate, and sales taxes. The 
increased cost of printing, paper, and 
office supplies is well known to you, and 
there has’ been no way to cut these 
materially. 

Another set of curtailments I have 
roughly classified as “program slashes,” 
The Seattle convention voted for increased 
activities on the part of the Committee 
on Standards and Recognition of Col- 
leges, particularly in relation to review of 
institutions long on our list. This work, 
which the membership had authorized, 
had to be curtailed for lack of funds. In- 
stead of three issues of the General Direc- 
tor’s Letter, branch presidents and chair- 
men this year will receive only two issues 
of this guide to program-planning. This 
will mean a saving of about $3,200. We 
are also making savings in costs of the 
JouRNAL. Other publications will be cut 
in quantity, and there will be a charge for 
many that have been free. The travel 
budget is below the amount authorized a 
year ago, in spite of increased fares. Very 
careful planning will have to be done to 
maintain this contact between branches 
and state divisions and the national off- 
cers, committee members, and _ staff — 
contacts which have meant so much in 
stimulus to the local programs, and are so 
necessary as our organization increases in 
size. 

Since these economies were not suff- 
cient to balance the budget, the Board was 
obliged to seek additional sources of 
revenue. The cost of administering the 
international grant program has become 
a very considerable item as this program 
has expanded. Have you ever stopped to 
consider what it costs simply to handle 
the details to enable one of the interna- 
tional students to study in the United 
States? Arrangements have to be made 
for announcements, application forms, 
committee meetings — and then visas, ad- 
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missions to schools, travel reservations, 
housing accommodations, counseling, and 
go on. All of this means staff, printing, 
postage, cablegrams, and many incidental 
expenses. Prior to 1949 the cost of this 
kind ef service was taken from current 
income, but last year the Board voted to 
set aside 5 percent of the contributions to 
international grants to help defray the 
cost of administering the whole fellowship 
program, and this year the amount to be 
taken from contributions for administra- 
tion has been raised to 10 percent. 

The Board has also turned to reserve 
funds to carry us through. 

This year interest on our invested re- 
serve funds, instead of being added to re- 
serves, is being used for current expenses. 
The amount made available is about 
$6,000. 

April 1951 will see the national conven- 
tion meeting in Atlantic City. The Asso- 
ciation has now reached a size where it 
cannot ask the hostess branch and state 
division to carry the burden of conven- 
tion costs. The local groups are still con- 
tributing unlimited time and energy in 
preparing for the convention; they have 
been asked to arrange tours, and they are 
bearing some of the cost of entertaining. 
AAUW has been unable to lay aside suffi- 
cient funds in the last two years to pay the 
cost of the convention, and the Board has 
felt that it would not be in keeping with 
AAUW policies to increase the registra- 
tion fee. So we are venturing on a new 
project to help defray convention ex- 
penses, — commercial exhibits. We hope 
these may develop into a source of addi- 
tional revenue. The Board has also voted 
to allot $7,000 from administrative re- 
serves toward the cost of the national 
convention. 

This use of our reserve funds cannot be 
recommended as sound financial policy 
over any extended period of time. 

Every member of the AAUW is also a 
member of the IFUW. Our obligations in 
connection with the IFUW are discussed 
in the article following this one. 

Here before you is a brief outline of our 


financial situation as it is today. The 
Board of Directors earnestly solicits your 
interest and consideration of these prob- 
lems. The proposed increase of $1.00 in 
dues would make it possible to restore cuts 
in the budget and program and provide 
for greater efficiency and service. The need 
of the Regional Vice-Presidents for addi- 
tional travel funds to meet the urgent 
requests within their regions could be more 
adequately met. With the increase in 
dues, it would not be necessary to assign 
10 percent of contributions to interna- 
tional grants to defray the administrative 
costs of the program. We could discon- 
tinue the use of interest from reserve fund 
securities for current expenses, and rebuild 
our reserves. And we could bring our 
per capita contribution to the Interna- 
tional Federation in line with what the 
members of other associations are paying. 

The AAUW can grow in response to the 
interests of the members and the demands 
of our times — if you recognize the need. 
The situation is hereby presented for your 
consideration. The decision rests with 
you. 
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Equalizing Our IFUW Contribution 


BY BLANCHE DOW 


There was a time when other peoples 
pointed to our American pattern as an 
example of the abstract become concrete, 
of idea and ideal serving each other in the 
process of realization. Against the rigors 
of a new world, our forebears set out to 
demonstrate that human personality is 
the great center of a democratic state, 
that the opportunity to develop the mind 
and the imagination and the hand can be 
put within the reach of all, that a people 
can work together to provide and to safe- 
guard responsible freedom. 

With extended frontiers, free public 
schools, undreamed of industrial develop- 
ment, we moved from the period of exam- 
ple to that of leadership. Vigor and 
energy, command of unmeasured re- 
sources harnessed by clear thought and 
uncompromising ideals, are an invincible 
combination. But, by the same token, 
vigor and energy, numerical superiority, 
and impressive solvency in a world that 
daily wages the battle of insolvency may 
lead to a mistaken notion of power, and 
leadership and power are arch enemies. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, if it will, may bring to 
the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women the contribution which is 
only possible from a nation young in 
years and vigorous and experienced in 
democratic life. And yet in the relation- 
ship of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women to the International Fed- 


As Assistant Honorary Treasurer of IFUW, 
Dr. Blanche Dow, president of Cottey College, 
speaks with authority on IFUW finances. As 
Vice-President from the Southwest Central Re- 
gion, she is equally aware of the AAUW view- 
point 
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eration we stand on dangerous ground. 
Because through our large membership 
we put into the treasury of the IFUW — 
by the sheer weight of numbers — far 
more money than any other association, 
we might mistakenly conclude that our 
voice might be louder than that of the 
other associations. By the sheer weight 
of our membership we might apply for 
a greater representation in the voting 
body, and the “power” of the American 
Association, now a whispered suggestion, 
might move to disastrous realization. 

Our Association has wisely committed 
itself to a program of real leadership, 
rejecting any place other than that af- 
forded by the principle that all the na- 
tional associations are a family in which 
all the members share in the same pur- 
poseful undertaking. Six associations — 
those in Australia, Belgium, Canada, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States — have the same vot- 
ing right, the largest voice; they derive 
that major but equal voice directly from 
their solid memberships and stable pro- 
grams, less directly but no less surely 
from the place of higher education for 
women in their countries, from the ex- 
perience and the tested and_ proved 
leadership of their associations. 

In per capita contributions to the 
IFUW, we American women are far be- 
hind the procession. We are tempted to 
look at our total figures and relax with 
unjustifiable satisfaction. Our Association 
contributed in 1949-50 the sum of 3,237 
pounds sterling, an amount greater than 
the combined total of the other national 
associations. But, as an individual mem- 
ber, I paid eight cents while the British 
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woman and the Canadian, the Australian, 
the Scot, the member from the Nether- 
lands, paid at a per capita rate of 27 cents. 
In countries where money has been de- 
valued, where reconstruction and re- 
habilitation are the core of the nation’s 
effort, where educational facilities have 
to be rebuilt, the resources for their re- 
building refound, members of the Federa- 
tion in their individual contributions 
multiplied my contribution by two or by 
three. 

Even with this limited contribution, 
IFUW has launched and maintained a 
program which commands respect. At the 
time of its founding in 1920, IFUW an- 
nounced its support of ideas which we 
now think of as integral parts of world 
order. Caroline Spurgeon, IFUW’s first 
president, appealed for “transmigration 
of students and teachers” and for the 
exchange of experience and ideas in the 
field of teaching. This has become the 
UNESCO theme. Part of UNESCO's 


work was anticipated by IFUW’s publica- 
tion of The List of Fellowships for Research. 


The fellowship program which is so basic 
and so active a part of U. N. philosophy 
was an immediate part of the IFUW 
program, and one into which AAUW 
threw its whole weight. The breaking 
down of the barrier of words has been 
served by IFUW through its publication 
of Glossary of Academic Terms. 

In addition to this practical program 
and the contact with national associa- 
tions through its standing committees, 
IFUW has followed closely first the work 
of the League of Nations and then that 
of the United Nations, as those organiza- 
tions dealt with matters in IFUW’s sub- 
ject matter field. At the present time, 
IFUW has consultants at the U. N. 
headquarters and at the UNESCO head- 
quarters in Paris, and maintains close 
contact with the International Refugee 
Organization. This work has been carried 
on on a volunteer basis. As the activities 
on the international scene have increased 
in scope and substance, proper execution 
of the watching brief imposed by IFUW 


interest has become an insuperable bur- 
den for volunteers, who cannot look to 
IFUW for assistance, fiscal or otherwise. 

The International Federation now faces 
a serious crippling of its program unless 
it can have the adequate support of its 
American members. We are committed to 
its principles. They are inherent in the 
United Nations. They are a part of 
UNESCO. There is no greater single 
instance of the Federation’s recognized 
leadership than UNESCO’s grant of 
$4,715 for the program of the Zurich 
meeting. Yet without an increased budget 
IFUW will lack the wherewithal to ad- 
minister its admirable fellowship program, 
maintain the essential contacts with the 
United Nations, and channel information 
to its constituent members. In fact, with- 
out such a budget it can scarcely hope to 
continue. 

This state of affairs is now drastically 
reflected in the physical plant which 
IFUW maintains. Quite literally the Fed- 
eration has no place to lay its head. The 
Executive Secretary occupies a space in 
the offices of the British Association in 
London, made possible by the crowding 
of both offices. The work of both is ob- 
structed and limited by lack of space 
and by lack of privacy. The secretarial 
staff of the Federation is insufficient. Its 
present overworked members are under- 
paid. The program which IFUW has 
sought to establish, and which we in 
AAUW have shown through our own 
program that we want, cannot be ade- 
quately serviced through such a physical 
plant. 

How to work the change? Simple; 21 
cents on the part of each of us would do 
it, and would restore us as members of 
the IFUW to an equal footing with col- 
lege women the world around. It would 
be a great step forward, if we moved to 
adopt such a sum as the individual mem- 
ber contribution. Our per capita contribu- 
tion would be increased by perhaps 13 
cents — but where better could be put 
that 18 cents than to the equalization of 
our effort? 
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Nominations for National Offices 


The Committee on Nominations found its 
task both complicated and simplified by 
the large number of excellent candidates 
whose names were presented by members 
from every part of the country. 

In the selection of nominees not only 
was serious thought given to geographic 
representation and to the balance of pro- 
fessional and non-professional members of 
the national Board, but also to the quali- 
ties of leadership which would be of special 
value to the Association. The nominees 
were selected because of their individual 
abilities, their active participation in and 
understanding of branch and state activi- 
ties, and their genuine interest in the wel- 
fare of the whole Association. 

The revised By-Laws adopted by the 
1949 convention provide that the elected 
national officers shall be elected for a term 
of four years each, “except that at the 
next convention six of the officers shall be 
elected for terms of only two years each.” 


To comply with this provision, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Directors 
has designated the terms for which officers 
will be elected at the 1951 convention as 
follows: 
For two years: First Vice-President, Treas- 
urer, and Vice-Presidents of the North At- 
lantic, Northeast Central, Southwest Cen- 
tral, and North Pacific Regions. 
For four years: President, Second Vice- 
President, and Vice-Presidents from the 
South Atlantic, Southeast Central, North- 
west Central, Rocky Mountain, and South 
Pacific Regions. 

The Committee on Nominations for 
1951 submits the names listed below as 
nominees for office in the AAUW. 


MarJoriE H. Jones (Mrs. Frank 0.) 
Chairman 

Auice M. BALpwIN 

Ruts W. BysBee (Mrs. Hat P.) 
Myrt_e B. Ferrevi (Mrs. Lewis J.) 
Mary Tura 


NOMINEES 


President 
Dr. Susan B. Ritey 


First Vice-President 
Louise F. Troxe.i (Mrs. M. G.) 
Second Vice-President 


Lucy SOMERVILLE 
JosEPH M.) 


Howortu (Mrs. 


Treasurer 
KATHARINE E_kus Wuitre (Mrs. Ar- 
THUR J.) 


Regional V ice-Presidents 


North Atlantic 
Wrirrepa Heap Lyte (Mrs. W. C.) 


South Atlantic 
MELANIE R. 
W. B.) 


Rossporoucu (Mrs. 


Northeast Central 
Lityan M. Auspaucu (Mrs. Rapa 
B.) 


Southeast Central 
Evita Werninac McKEer (Mrs. S. C.) 


Northwest Central 
HELEN B. Woop (Mrs. Leon F.) 


Southwest Central 
Dr. BLANcHE H. Dow 


Rocky Mountain 
ADALINE SHEARER GILSTRAP (Mrs. 
FREDERIC) 


North Pacific 

Maset A. Winston (Mrs. C. D.) 

South Pacific 

Mary Laura Myers Situ (Mrs. 
Foster Ranp) 





NOMINATIONS FOR NATIONAL OFFICES 


Data on Nominees 


Dr. Susan B. Ritexy, Professor of English and 
acting chairman of the English Department, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Graduate of Blue Mountain College, Missis- 

sippi; B.S., M.A., Ph.D., George Peabody Col- 

lege for Teachers; additional graduate work, 

Columbia University Graduate School of 

Philosophy. General Education Board Fellow- 

ship, 1930-31; Carnegie grant-in-aid, 1949, for 

research in 19th century American periodicals. 

President, Tennessee Folklore Society, 1942- 

44, 

President, Nashville Branch, 1934-36; Chair- 
man of Education, Tennessee State Division, 
1936-42; President-elect, Tennessee State 
Division, 1945; served on numerous commit- 
tees of state division and of the Southeast 
Central Region; Vice-President from the 
Southeast Central Region, 1945-49; member 
national Education Committee, 1949-. 

Taught in public schools of Mississippi and 
Texas, and in colleges in Mississippi and Ken- 
tucky before coming to George Peabody Col- 
lege. Her present teaching is largely on a gradu- 
ate level: major field, American literature; 
also courses in literary criticism, modern lit- 
erature, and the teaching of English. 


LouisE FLemiInc TroxeE.t (Mrs. Marx G.), 
Dean of Women, University of Wisconsin; 
First Vice-President, AAUW, 1949-. 

B.S., Kansas State College; A.B., University 

of Kansas; graduate work in English and per- 

sonnel, Columbia University. Treasurer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Branch; chairman, Education 

Committee, Wisconsin State Division, 1943- 

49, 


Lucy SomerviLLE Howortu (Mrs. Joseru 
M.), Assistant General Counsel, U. S. War 
Claims Commission; Chairman, AAUW na- 
tional Committee on Status of Women, 
1947-, 

A.B., Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; 

LL.B., University of Mississippi; graduate 

study, Columbia University. Practised law; 

served as Commissioner in the Southern Fed- 

eral Judiciary District of Mississippi, 1927-31; 

member, Mississippi House of Representatives, 

1932-36; chairman, Mississippi State Board of 

Law Examiners, 1924-28; admitted to prac- 


tice in the U. S. Supreme Court; formerly 
member of Board of Veterans Appeals, U. S. 
Veterans Administration. Member AAUW 
since 1923; member and officer Jackson, 
Mississippi, and Washington, D. C., Branches; 
member of By-Laws Committee, 1941-43; 
member Status of Women Committee since 
1943, chairman since 1947. 


KATHARINE ELkus WuiteE (Mrs. Artuur J.), 
Red Bank, N. J., Treasurer, AAUW, 1950- 
(appointed to complete the unexpired term 
of Mrs. Rood). 

A.B., Vassar College. President, Monmouth 

County, N. J., Branch, 1937-39; Legislative 

Chairman, New Jersey State Division, 1944- 

46, President, 1946-48. Mayor-elect, Red 

Bank. Has been active in many civic and edu- 

cational organizations, — vice-chairman, Mon- 

mouth County Finance Committee for sale of 
war bonds; member, New Jersey State Board 

of Control of Institutions and Agencies, 1941-— 

42; Board of Trustees, Monmouth County 

Organization for Social Service; treasurer, 

Alumnae Association of Vassar College; spe- 

cial assistant to director of Women’s Division, 

Democratic National Committee, 1948; etc. 


Wi.trrepA Heap LytLte (Mrs. W. Cray- 
TON), Wilmington, Delaware; Vice-Presi- 
dent, North Atlantic Region, 1949-. 

A.B., University of Colorado. President, 

Carthage, Missouri, Branch, 1926-27; active 

in Wilmington, Delaware, Branch — Presi- 

dent, 1932-34. Active in numerous civic and 
educational organizations; Co-ordinator, Mt. 

Pleasant Defense Council, 1941-46; member, 

Delaware State War Finance Committee, 

1943-46; member, Delaware State Legislature, 

1946-48; member, Delaware Prisoner’s Aid 

Board. 


Meanie R. Rossoroven (Mrs. WILLIAM 
B.), Professor of German, University of 
Miami, Florida, Vice-President, South At- 
lantic Region, 1949-. 

B.A., Hunter College; M.A., Columbia Uni- 

versity. President, Miami Branch, 1933-34; 

President, Florida State Division, 1940-44. 

Member, AAUW national Committee on 

Status of Women, 1946-49. 
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Liryan M. AtspaucH (Mrs. Ratru B.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice-President, Northeast 
Central Region, 1949-. 

Ph.B., University of Chicago; M.A., Ohio 

State University. President, Cincinnati Branch, 

1944-46; Vice-President, Ohio Division, 1946-— 

47; President, Ohio Division, 1947-49. Author 

of study, “The Discovery and Development of 

Leadership,” for the Ohio Division. Member, 

national Resolutions Committee, 1949. Se- 

lected outstanding alumna of Ohio State Uni- 

versity, 1947. 


Evita Weminc McKee (Mrs. Samuet C.), 
Sturgis, Kentucky; Vice-President from the 
Southeast Central Region, 1949-. 

B.A., North Central College, Naperville, 

Illinois; M.A., Washington University, St. 

Louis; Ph.D., University of Minnesota. Pro- 

fessor of Languages and Literature, Murray 

State College, 1940-50; Dean of Women, 

Murray State College, 1941-48. President, 

Murray, Kentucky, Branch, 1941-44; active in 

Kentucky State Division — President, 1948- 

49; Secretary-Treasurer, Southeast Central 

Region, 1947-49. President, Kentucky Asso- 

ciation of Deans of Women, 1944-46; member, 

Executive Council of Kentucky Synodical of 

the Presbyterian Church, U S A. 


HELEN B. Woop (Mrs. Leon F.), Des Moines, 
Iowa; Vice-President, Northwest Central 
Region, 1947-. 

B.A., University of Oklahoma; graduate work 

in literature and speech, University of Chicago 

and Columbia College of Expression. Presi- 
dent, Des Moines Branch, 1932-34; President, 

Iowa State Division, 1936-38; Vice-President, 

Northwest Central Region, 1947—. Member for 

six years of Iowa Council for Better Educa- 

tion; member, four years, Des Moines Adult 

Education Council; member, Advisory Coun- 

cil, Grinnell International Institute Relations. 


BuiancuE H. Dow, President, Cottey College, 
Nevada, Missouri; Vice-President from the 
Southwest Central Region, 1949-. 

B.A., Smith College; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia 


University; further study, University of Paris, 
Chairman, Department of Foreign Languages, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
1919-49. Active in Maryville, Missouri, 
Branch; President, Missouri State Division, 
1937-39; member, AAUW national Committee 
on Membership and Maintaining Standards, 
1940-46. Member, Executive Committee, 
UNESCO, in Missouri, 1949; President, Mis- 
souri Association of University Professors. 


ADALINE SHEARER GitstRAP (Mrs. Frep- 
ERIC), Albuquerque, New Mexico; Vice- 
President, Rocky Mountain Region, 1950- 
(appointed to complete the unexpired term 
of Mrs. Bluemel). 

A.B., University of California; M.A., Univer- 

sity of Southern California. Filled numerous 

offices in the Denver, Colorado, Branch and 
in the Albuquerque, New Mexico, Branch; 
recipient of AAUW-Vassar Institute of Eu- 
thenics Scholarship, 1940; President, New 

Mexico State Division, 1947-50; chairman, 

Committee on General Arrangements for the 

1939 national convention; chairman, national 

Nominating Committee, 1949. 


Maset A. Winston (Mrs. C. D.), Dean of 
Women and Registrar, Southern Oregon 
College of Education, Ashland, Oregon. 

B.S., M.A., Oregon State College. President, 

Corvallis Branch, 1932-33; various offices in 

Oregon State Division, President, 1945-47. 

Member, national AAUW Committee on Place 

of Next Convention, 1947. President-elect, 

Oregon Education Association. 


Mary Lavra Myers Smita (Mrs. Forster 
Ranp), Palo Alto, California. 

A.B., Mills College, California. Active in Palo 
Alto Branch — President, 1943-46; Second 
Vice-President, California State Division, 
1946-48, President, 1948-50; member, AAUW 
national Committee on Associate Membership, 
1950-. Active in Palo Alto civic and educa- 
tional organizations. 





Come to Atlantie City! 


The invitation is urgently extended to every member 
to attend the national convention, April 9-13, 1951. 


why should you come? 


Because the convention theme is the central problem of our time: — the mean- 
ing of freedom; how we defend it, and how we maintain it. We shall explore 
that theme together, from its worldwide implications to its realization in the 
local community and the AAUW branch. 


Because through the election of officers, the voting on resolutions, on the 
Legislative Program, and on other Association business, you will be deter- 
mining the role of your Association in a time of crisis. 


Because the emphasis throughout, to quote the Program Committee, will be 
“on content, substance, and inspiration.” 


Because the delegates will carry over into groups designed ‘for real discussion 
the application in the AAUW program of points brought out by major speakers. 


Because this is a unique convention program, planned with full recognition of 
the repeated plea for “‘more free time.’’ No breakfast or general luncheon meet- 
ings have been scheduled; one evening will be left free. The committee is reso- 
lutely sticking to an uncrowded program, to allow delegates to meet individu- 
ally and exchange ideas on common interests. 


Because many pleasant features have been planned for your enjoyment. The 
Atlantic City Branch is arranging a “‘coffee hour” for the refreshment of 
Monday morning registrants. After the opening session on Monday evening 
delegates will enjoy the hospitality of the New Jersey State Division at a re- 
ception, where old acquaintances may be renewed and new contacts made. 
Plans are under way for an informal shore dinner at one of Atlantic City’s 
famous seafood dining-rooms. Our commercial exhibits will offer interesting 
“window-shopping”’ possibilities along varied lines. 


Because our meeting place at a world-famous resort center assures accommo- 
dations that are unusually comfortable and adequate. The headquarters hotel, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, is famous for its enticing provisions for vacationers. 
Other hotels in the same Atlantic City tradition are within two blocks. The 
climate, we are assured, is “consistently mild,” thanks to the tempering in- 
fluence of the Gulf Stream. Hotel swimming pools and boardwalk rolling- 
chairs — to say nothing of the ocean view and bracing sea air — promise 
refreshment and recreation for hard-working delegates. 
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Post-Convention Tours 


A choice of several post-convention tours 
is being offered to delegates to Atlantic 
City, thanks to the efforts of Mrs. Pluma 
B. Batten (Mrs. Albert B.), New Jersey 
Tours Chairman. Details of these and 
possibly other tours will be available to 
the delegates when they register at Atlan- 
tic City. 


The Vineland Training School 


Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the Training 
School at Vineland, New Jersey, has 
invited AAUW members to visit this 
famous institution for the mentally de- 
ficient, on Saturday, April 14. 

The Training School at Vineland is 
internationally known for its consistent 
pioneering in research, diagnosis, and 
training for the mentally retarded. Pearl 
Buck has said of it: 


The Training School at Vineland is no ordi- 
nary custodial house for persons who cannot 
be conveniently kept at home. It is a school 
where each child is an individual, known and 
valued for what he is. This spirit of respect for 
the human being and hope for his develop- 
ment to the limit of his interest and ability 
was the foundation upon which the school 
was built. 

This spirit has guided development of 
the school since its foundation in 1887. 
In the school at Vineland, mental and 
physical tests, extensive field work on 
causes of mental deficiency, research in 
biochemistry, brain pathology, and clini- 
cal psychology are all brought to bear on 
the problems of the mentally retarded. 

The mental tests used by the U. S. 
Army during World War I were devised 
at Vineland by a national committee of 
psychologists. From 1925 to 1948 the 
emphasis at Vineland was placed on indi- 
vidual child study and clinical types of 
mental deficiency, which led to national 
interest in mentally normal children with 
cerebral palsy. 


Research findings have had important 
influence on normal child development as 
well as the mentally deficient. For AAUW 
“lay”? members, as well as those profes- 
sionally concerned with child develop- 
ment, a visit to the Training School at 
Vineland will be richly rewarding. 


Seabrook Farms 


Another tour arranged for delegates on 
Saturday is to Seabrook Farms, known to 
every homemaker for its frozen foods. 
Seabrook furnishes 75 million pounds of 
food to the nation a year, — 17 percent 
of the entire frozen food output of the 
country. 

Although food processing will not be at 
its height in April, there will be much to 
see about the plant and the 19,000-acre 
farm which supplies some of its produce. 
Interesting, too, are the housing and rec- 
reation of this unusual community, which 
includes 1,200 Japanese American work- 
ers, brought from the relocation centers 
during World War II. 


Philadelphia 


On Saturday the Philadelphia Branch will 
act as hostesses to convention delegates 
for a tour of the city — its historic spots 
and other places that give the flavor of 
old Philadelphia, and also such places of 
special interest as universities, museums, 
hospitals, and industries. 


The United Nations 


On Monday, April 16, members of the 
New York City Branch will assist dele- 
gates who wish to visit the United Na- 
tions. While the Assembly may not be in 
session, there is always something of 
interest to be seen — if only the physical 
arrangements that are made for the mo- 
mentous meetings of the various units of 


the U.N. 


















Dues 


Art. ITI, Sec. 3a, line 2. — Change “$2.50” 
to read “‘$3.50.” 


Art. ITI, Sec. 3a, line 4. — Change “by July 
1” to read “‘on July 1.” 


Art. III, Sec. 5, line 2. — Change “‘$50” to 
read “875.” 


National Officers 


Art. VII, Sec. 1.— Add “a recording secre- 
tary.” 


Art. VII, Sec. 2 d. — Change to read “Re- 
CORDING SECRETARY. — The recording secre- 
tary shall be responsible for the minutes of the 
Association.” 

Art. VII, Sec. 3e. — Delete “‘except that of 
president.” 


Terms of Offices 


Art. VII, Sec. 3c(1). — Delete “at the close 
of the convention at which she is elected” and 
insert “‘on July 1.” 


Art. XII, Sec. 1b, line 3. — After “term of 
two years” insert “beginning on July 1.” 


Art. XII, Sec. 1c, line 7. — After “‘term of 
two years” insert “beginning on July 1.” 


Art. VII, Sec. 3c(2).— Change to read — 
“Terms of Office and Rotation. — The fourteen 
elected officers listed in Section 1 of this ar- 
ticle shall be elected for a term of four years 
each; except that at the 1951 convention the 
first vice-president, treasurer, recording secre- 
tary, and the vice-presidents from the North 
Atlantic, Northeast Central, Southwest Cen- 
tral, and North Pacific regions shall be elected 
for terms of only two years each; the president, 
second vice-president, and the vice-presidents 
from the South Atlantic, Southeast Central, 
Northwest Central, Rocky Mountain, and 
South Pacific regions shall be elected for terms 
of four years each. Thereafter all officers shall 
be elected for terms of four years each.” 


Special Committees 
Art. XII, Sec. 2. — Last line, — after “‘Con- 


vention,” insert “Convention Program.” 


Proposed Amendments to the By-Laws 


The Committee on By-Laws proposes the following amendments to the By-Laws of 
the AAUW, to be voted on by the 1951 convention. 


Emergency 


Art. XIII, Sec. 1. — Add “In case the Board 
of Directors shall determine that a state of 
national emergency prevents the holding of a 
national convention, the Board shall provide 
for the conduct of necessary business, includ- 
ing voting by mail if deemed advisable.” 





Delegates for Members-at- Large 


Art. XIII, Sec. 4c. — By inserting the words 
in italics, amend to read: “‘Members-at-large 
shall be entitled to be appointed delegates to 
national conventions, the number of such dele- 
gates to be one for every fifty paid-up members- 
at-large, or major fraction thereof, residing in 
each of the nine geographical regions of the 
Association. Such delegates and their alter- 
nates shall be appointed by the vice-presidents 
from the respective regions on nomination of 
the president of the state in which the member- 
at-large resides, and credentials shall be signed 
by the vice-president.” 


Motions on Convention Floor 


Art. XIII, Sec. 7c. — Amend to read “Mo- 
TIONS. — By a two-thirds vote of the conven- 
tion, motions on policies, program, or legisla- 
tive action may be proposed from the floor 
for discussion. Such motions may be adopted 
by a three-fourths vote of the convention.” 


Use of Name 


New ARrTICLE, to be added. — “Use or 
NaMeE. The policies and program of the Asso- 
ciation on matters of national scope shall be 
binding on all branches and state divisions 
and no branch or state division shall use the 
name of the Association to oppose such policies 
or program. The branches and state divisions 
may use established channels to initiate pol- 
icies and program for convention action but 
they shall take no other action in the name of 
the Association on any national matter on 
which the Association has no policy.” 


Routu L. Roetrrincer 
Chairman, Committee on By-Laws 
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APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
AAUW Convention, Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 9-13, 1951 


NOTE: Single rooms are limited in number. Please arrange to share rooms with twin beds. 


PLEASE MAIL RESERVATION TO HOTEL OF FIRST CHOICE (NOT TO THE AAUW). IF ACCOMMODATIONS ARE NOT 
AVAILABLE AT RATE REQUESTED, YOUR REQUEST WILL BE FORWARDED TO HOTEL OF NEXT CHOICE. YOU WiLL 
RECEIVE CONFIRMATION DIRECT FROM THE HOTEL ACCEPTING THE RESERVATION. 


Please reserve the following: 


First Choice:. OE ,  —— 


person(s). 
person(s). 


person(s). 


eeeeeeveveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeBeeeese 


STREET ADDRESS CITY 


(PLEASE ATTACH LIST OF ADDITIONAL NAMES IF NECESSARY) 


Name of person making reservation. . . 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Street Address Gihew ae 


eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee 


5 ae ila, eR a heed ac hs nl 


All hotels are within two blocks of Haddon Hall and Steel Pier. Hotels are European Plan 
except where noted. On the American Plan credit is allowed for scheduled meal functions 
served in private dining rooms of Headquarters hotel. 


With Bath 


Double 


Chalfonte—Haddon Hall * (Headquarters Hotel) 


Chalfonte *—Boardwalk at North Carolina Ave. |$6,7,9 |$ 8,10,12,14,16| $4 | $6 
Haddon Hall *— Boardwalk at North Carolina Ave. | 7,8,10} 10,12,14,16,18 


Colton Manor **— Pennsylvania Ave. near Boardwalk 5,7,9| 8,10, 12 


Lafayette—North Carolina Ave. near Boardwalk 6 8,9, 10 
Morton "—Virginia Ave. near Boardwalk 6,7 8,9, 10 
Senator *'—South Carolina Ave. near Boardwalk 5,6,7| 8,9, 10, 11 
* European or American Plan. Add $6.00 a day per person for American Plan. 

** European or American Plan. Add $4.00 a day per person for American Plan. 


f European and Modified American Plan. Add $2.75 a day per person for breakfast and dinner. 
' Requires one-day deposit with reservation. 


TO INSURE ACCOMMODATIONS, RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE PRIOR TO MARCH 19, 1951 
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The Legislative Program Gets a New Look 


The Seattle Convention, following adop- 
tion of the Legislative Program, voted 
that “the Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram investigate methods and techniques 
of referring to the branches any specific 
controversial measure.” 

Branch ballots and comments on the 
present Legislative Program returned 
this fall showed that a great majority of 
the members believe the program is too 
long. However, no suggestions were made 
for cutting it; in fact, at least ten new 
items were suggested. 

When the Legislative Program Com- 
mittee and the Board of Directors met 
the first of December, they discussed the 
problem of carrying out the Seattle Con- 
vention resolution, in the light of the 
returns from the branches. As a result of 
their deliberations the convention at 
Atlantic City will be asked to vote on a 
new procedure for administering the Leg- 
islative Program. 


A Two-Part Legislative Program 


First of all, it was decided to divide the 
items in the Legislative Program into two 
categories, — “‘Continuing Responsibili- 
ties” and ‘Current Issues.” The first 
group, “Continuing Responsibilities,” are 
“those policies followed by the AAUW 
through the years which the Association 
has supported.” These are items that have 
been in the Legislative Program for some 
time, and represent policies in legislation 
which the Association would want to 
continue to support should the occasion 
arise. Such policies would be presented to 
the convention every two years and the 
convention would be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote any of these “Continuing” 
items off the program if it so desired. They 
would, however, remain on the program 
unless the convention should vote to re- 
move them, and the Association would 
continue to support legislation under 


these items when the occasion warranted. 

There are also certain problems in 
legislation which need further study and 
action. These are classified as “Current 
Issues” — “‘those issues reflected in spe- 
cific legislation pending or likely to be 
pending before Congress on which AAUW 
would take action.” 

Specific legislation under items in either 
category will continue to be supported 
only upon the recommendation of the 
subject matter committee concerned and 
the approval of the Legislative Program 
Committee. This is the same procedure as 
in the past. 

In drafting the Tentative Legislative 
Program, the current items of the Legisla- 
tive Program would be presented to the 
branches for consideration, just as the 
present program is presented. That is, 
each branch would be asked to vote on 
the current items it wishes included in 
the tentative program and then, at con- 
vention, these “‘Current Issues” as re- 
drafted on the basis of the branch votes 
would be presented item by item for final 
vote. 

The Tentative Legislative Program, set 
forth in two parts as described above, is 
printed at the end of these notes. At 
Atlantic City, where the Legislative Pro- 
gram set up in this way will be voted on 
for the first time, the delegates will have 
to understand this new procedure and be 
prepared to vote for each item in both 
categories. In succeeding conventions, 
delegates will have an opportunity to vote 
to remove any item under “Continuing 
Responsibilities,” if that is their wish, 
but if there is no vote for removal, these 
items will stand. On “Current Issues,” 
however, future conventions will vote 
item by item. It is important to get the 
distinction clearly in mind. Your branch 
legislative chairman will have informa- 
tion on all items in both categories. 
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Initiative and Referendum 


Another new procedure has been estab- 
lished in response to a need long felt by 
both the membership and the Legislative 
Program Committee. This is a procedure 
by which any member who is opposed to 
action taken by the Association, or who 
wishes action to be taken, can start the 
machinery going to poll other branches to 
determine whether such action would be 
advisable. This “Initiative and Referen- 
dum” has been defined as follows: 


If any branch wishes to add any item to or 
to change any item on the Legislative Pro- 
gram which has been adopted by the conven- 
tion, or to challenge any action of the national 
Committee on Legislative Program under the 
Legislative Program, it shall submit the pro- 
posal in writing to the legislative chairman 
of the state division. . 

The chairman of the state division shall 
then poll the branches of that state division. 
If as many as 20 percent of the branches in 
that state division approve the proposed 
change, the state division chairman shall sub- 
mit it to the chairman of the national Com- 
mittee on the Legislative Program. 

The chairman of the national Committee 
on Legislative Program shall within three 
days of receipt submit the question for con- 
sideration to the legislative chairmen of each 
of the state divisions and ask them to vote on 
this question: “In your judgment should this 
question be submitted to the branches?” If a 


majority of the state division chairmen (jn- 
cluding at least one division in each of eight 
regions) vote in the affirmative, it shall be the 
duty of the national legislative chairman to 
submit the question to all the branches of the 
Association through the branch legislative 
chairmen. As soon as the decision of the ma- 
jority of the branches is known it shall be 
binding upon the committee. This decision 
shall be submitted to the next convention for 
final action. 


This proposal, having been adopted by 
the Legislative Program Committee and 
approved by the national Board of Direc- 
tors, will not need convention approval. 
It now constitutes a part of the Working 
Rules of the committee to be tried out for 
two years. At the end of that time, it will 
be reconsidered. The important thing at 
the moment is to establish such a proce- 
dure and have it understood by all mem- 
bers. 


The Tentative Program 

The Tentative Legislative Program, as it 
will be presented at Atlantic City, is given 
on the following pages. Now is the time 
for branches to discuss it, so that their 
delegates at the convention may be fully 
informed as to the views of the branch. 


MarsorirE L. TEMPLE 
AAUW Legislative Program Associate 





Tentative Legislative Program 


To be submitted to the 1951 convention 


CURRENT ISSUES 
EDUCATION 
1. Federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control to tax-supported elemen- 
tary and secondary schools which are under public supervision and control. 


2. Measures to give independent status to the U. S. Office of Education under an 
advisory board or commission. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
3. Measures in the interest of the consumer: 
. Standards of quality. 


. Protection against injurious products, misrepresentation and unfair trade 
practices. 


. Measures to restrain inflationary pressures during the defense mobilization 
period. 


. Maintenance of the authority to control rents while housing remains short. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
4. Effective participation in the United Nations and its affiliated agencies. 
5. A constructive foreign policy which would endeavor to develop conditions favorable 


to democracy and economic well-being throughout the world as prerequisites for 
American and international security. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


6. a. Measures to promote the fullest participation of women in all social, economic 
and political life and to prevent discrimination in employment and property 
rights on the basis of sex or marital status. 


. Continued opposition to any equal rights amendment to the Constitution unless 
such amendment provides safeguards for the health, safety, and general welfare 
of women. 


GENERAL 


7. Support for government agencies administering activities within the scope of the 
program of the Association including: 


a. Adequate appropriations. 
b. Encouragement of effective administration. 
c. Provision for citizen participation. 
8. During the period of strengthening national defense and opposing aggression the 
Association will support measures by the Federal Government to afford education, 


housing and essential community services for military and civilian personnel ac- 
tively engaged in defense and related enterprises. 
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CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES 


EDUCATION 
1. Measures which would strengthen the profession of teaching. 


2. Measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, films, and other media 
of communication. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


3. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of the housing program. 


a. Reduction of high housing costs through research, low-cost financing and elimina- 
tion of monopolistic practices; encouragement of low-cost housing by private 
industry. 


b. Provision for public housing for low-income families for which private industry 
is unable to provide. 
. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of the Social Security program. 
a. Old-age, survivors and unemployment insurance. 
b. Financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy. 
. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of existing programs, under conditions safeguarding state control, for: 
. Hospitals. 
. Maternal and child health. 
. Public Health. 
. Physical rehabilitation. 
. Mental hygiene. 


. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for the control of child labor and 
wage and hour protection for substandard groups. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


7. Expansion of the program of exchange of students, teachers, and other professional 
groups. 


8. Extension of the cultural relations program of the United States. 


GENERAL 
9. Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the Federal Constitution. 
10. Suffrage for the District of Columbia. 





ive 
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Did youknow... 


That Helga Pedersen, AAUW interna- 
tional student in 1948-49, is now Den- 
mark’s Minister of Justice. 


That Anna Rosenberg, personnel con- 
sultant, has been nominated assistant 
Secretary of Defense by President Tru- 
man. Her special responsibility is mobiliz- 
ing labor for defense production. 


That Dr. Kathryn McHale, former AAUW 
General Director, has taken up her duties 
as a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. The five-member board, 
appointed by the President, was created 
under the new internal security act to 
hear complaints against organizations that 
fail to register as “communist action” 
or “communist front” groups. 


That nine is still the number of women in 
Congress. Mrs. Marguerite S. Church, of 
Illinois, widow of Congressman Ralph E. 
Church, and Judge Ruth Thompson of 
Michigan are the two new women mem- 
bers of the House. Helen Gahagan Doug- 
las and Chase Going Woodhouse lost out 
in the November elections. Margaret 
Chase Smith remains the only woman 
Senator. 


That an account of the ’Round-the- 
World Town Meetings in which President 
Hottel participated has now appeared in 
book form. In The World We Saw, Mary 
Bell Decker, an AAUW member and one 
of the world-tour group, “has written 
with a light touch . . . and has depicted 
the seriousness of our venture with great 
sensitivity,” says Dr. Hottel. (The pub- 
lisher: Richard R. Smith.) 


That Mrs. Katharine Elkus White, AAUW 
Treasurer, says she won the election as 
mayor of Red Bank, New Jersey, “the 
hard way — ringing doorbells.”” She has 
been interested in politics — and an active 
worker — since before she was old enough 
to vote. Red Bank has a population of 
about 15,000. 


That two women from Egypt and Mexico 
were among the winners of the United 
Nations essay contest on the use of the 
veto. One of these successful contest- 
ants was Mlle. Loris Nasri, member of 
the Egyptian Federation of University 
Women. The winners receive transporta- 
tion between their homes and U. N. Head- 
quarters, plus an allowance of $10.00 a 
day while studying the work of the secre- 
tariat and any U.N. organs meeting at 
Lake Success. 


That Dr. Florence Mary Fitch, former 
AAUW fellow, has written another book 
showing that “at heart all religions are 
one.”’ Allah: The God of Islam interprets 
the Moslem world, as One God explained 
the three great religions of America, and 
Their Search for God described the reli- 
gions of the East and Far East. (Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Company is the pub- 
lisher.) Dr. Fitch studied philosophy and 
biblical literature at the University of 
Berlin on the Association’s European 
fellowship in 1902-08, and was for 36 years 
professor of biblical literature at Oberlin 
College. 


That a U. S. Office of Education survey 
shows a drop of 10 percent in the number 
of male freshmen in our colleges and uni- 
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versities, and a decline of 2 percent in the 
number of women freshmen. Teacher col- 
lege enrollments are down slightly, but it 
is the liberal arts colleges that show the 
heaviest losses. The survey shows that 
men students outnumber women students 
on American college campuses about 2 
to 1. 


That Olive J. Watters of Ottawa is the 
first Canadian woman to hold a position 
of the rank of Departmental Secretary. 
As Secretary of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, she is adviser 
to the Minister when he is debating the 
estimates (budget to us) in the Canadian 
House of Commons. 


That women are serving on juries in 
Saskatchewan, Canada, for the first time 
— the list of women jurors being drawn 
from lists of those willing to serve pre- 
pared by women’s organizations. 


That AAUW’s 52 international students 
this year are studying in 22 states, — 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Texas, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. They come from 15 countries. 
Forty-six have grants for the year; six 
received short-term grants. 


tai da Bic a 


HEADS by Watteau, 1684-172 





The American Newspaper 


in Art Reporting and Art Criticism 


The local newspaper was the greatest 
single factor in bringing an average public 
attendance of 1300 to the 112 exhibition 
showings of the American Association of 
University Women in 72 cities, in 1949-50. 
If the newspaper does not tell what the 
exhibition is and where and when it may 
be seen, no one will go. If it does not pub- 
lish further comment or interpretation, 
people may be limited to their own ideas 
and those of their friends. 

For the school year of 1949-50, the 
AAUW has received, chiefly from smaller 
cities which have no special staff writers 
on the subject, 77 newspaper clippings, 63 
of art reporting and 14 of art criticism, for 
consideration as to which are the best 
newspaper writing about art. They are 
concerned with the 24 exhibitions on the 
AAUW circuit and also with those as- 
sembled locally, usually under the Associa- 
tion’s auspices. 

In art reporting, the best items are those 
which tell the facts correctly and manage 
to make the reader want to go to see the 
exhibition. It appears that the only stories 
which can bring people out of their chairs 
are those about children’s pictures or 
those about artists. Serious educational 
exhibitions, teaching historical perspective 
in art, and group shows built around a 
theme, including magnificent showings 
of modern American architecture, receive 
no adequate newspaper publicity. What 
appeals to the editor as worth space is 
tied in with personality. 

Very good coverage on exhibitions by 
children, local or otherwise, is reported by 
Oklahoma newspapers in Oklahoma City, 
El Reno, and Miami on the Children’s 
Project of the AAUW state division; in 
the Lincoln Nebraska Sunday Journal and 
Star on the Children’s Project of the 
University of Nebraska; the Carlsbad Cur- 


rent Argus, Carlsbad (population 7,116), 
New Mexico; the Miles City Daily Star, 
Miles City (population 7,313), Montana, 
reporting on Indian children of Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Montana and the Dakotas; 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal on Japa- 
nese Children, and the Bethlehem Globe 
Times, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, which 
reports on the Bethlehem Community 
Annual as well. 

The most interesting contribution in the 
children’s field is an editorial signed 
J.S.H. in the Brattleboro Reformer, Brattle- 
boro, (population 9,622), Vermont. Com- 
menting on the Children’s Project of the 
AAUW state division in its third annual 
exhibition, J.S.H. says: 


There could be few kinds of self-expression 
in which organization could encourage children 
as well and as widely as in the expression pos- 
sible in drawings and paintings. In the use of 
words in the various forms of written expres- 
sion, children, by and large, are imitative. . . 
(Paintings) therefore are more a reflection of 
what is going on in the minds and imagination 
of children. 

This is a children’s exhibition, it belongs to 
them, should express their inner selves and 
should be as free from arbitrary adult stand- 
ards as possible. 

We have much to learn from and about chil- 
dren in the way they express themselves with 
paint. Let’s not get in their way there, as we 
do in so many of their forms of expression. 


Of art reporting about artists, two su- 
perior items are provided by the Illinois 
State Journal-Register, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, on John Rood and the Bemidji Daily 
Pioneer, Bemidji, Minnesota, on the Cen- 
tennial Minnesota Exhibition. 

Under the heading, ‘‘ Rood’s Sculpture 
Depicts Real Life,” the Illinois paper says 
that Rood has “‘a great understanding of 
people, gained by his childhood in a coun- 
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try community.” It then quotes what the 
sculptor thought about as a boy delivering 
newspapers on a rural route: “Every 
house had its own story, every person. 
Some nights it was dark and late before I 
finished. The route led me past grave- 
yards and haunted houses. Ghosts wan- 
dered in the lanes —’’ Comment on the 
sculpture follows and the prices are given. 
The exhibition following this story drew 
18,000 people. 

Bemidji is a northern Minnesota town 
of 9,427, isolated from metropolitan areas. 
The AAUW branch founded the Bemidji 
Art Center in 1949. The Bimidji State 
Teachers College and the AAUW this 
year brought, through the Dayton Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, 30 contemporary 
paintings from the state’s Centennial. 
Because the paintings were about Minne- 
sota and were concerned with the state’s 
hundred-year celebration, they had an 
appeal far beyond the average. The Daily 
Pioneer, urging attendance, published an 
editorial, signed H. K., against them — 
“Failing In Its Mission” — saying that 
the painters should have stayed within the 


bounds of realism: “‘they tell no story of 
Minnesota’s great growth.” It also pub- 
lished letters to the editor both for and 
against, and many quotations from ob- 
servers, all the way from “the imagina- 


tion of madmen,” to “it expresses the 
simplicity and power of the machine as it 
affects Minnesota.” Plenty of people on 
both sides spoke in the vernacular. Any- 
one who read would be likely to set out to 
see for himself. 

For different reasons, three of the criti- 
cisms stand out above the rest: 


Decatur Sunday Herald and Review, Decatur, 
Illinois, and the Decatur Review, both on 
Marsden Hartley. 


Erie Dispatch, Erie, Pennsylvania, on Marsden 
Hartley. 


The State, Columbia, South Carolina, on Mars- 
den Hartley. 


The Decatur Sunday newspaper gives 
a column story on Hartley’s life, his posi- 
tion in American art, his writing, and the 
development of his painting, with large 
illustrations of “Fisherman’s Last Sup- 
per,” “Garmisch Partenkirchen,” and 
“Marie St. Esprit.” It also quotes the 
envy of a Chicago reviewer, Copeland C, 
Burg, who wrote in the Herald-American 
that in Decatur he saw — 


a magnificent show of the great and long-neg- 
lected American painter, Marsden Hartley. 
. . . Has any American surpassed his ‘The 
Last Supper’ or his mountain and sea views? 
We also wonder why our own (Chicago) Art 
Institute has so consistently ignored Hartley, 
We see huge shows . . . down to outright 
advertising illustrators, but no one to compare 
with Hartley. 


The Erie Dispatch gives announce- 
ments and critical reference three times in 
the art column of Catherine Burns Plav- 
can. Mrs. Plavean starts out in terms 
anyone can understand: 


Full recognition of the stature of Marsden 
Hartley, who died in 1943, came late and 
slowly. He suffered the lean existence that the 
fat and comfortable so much enjoy reading 
about. . . . He lived on four dollars a week in 
the Maine woods. . . . One of the most note- 
worthy exhibitions ever to be seen in Erie. 
. . . Hartley is a strong dose for the uniniti- 
ated, but (consider) his mastery. . . . While 
our art is being stifled and space is being 
monopolized by people who see no deeper use 
for art than to have fun with it, Marsden 
Hartley gave words to his own lifetime of dis- 
cipline, study and self-denial and spoke for 
all true artists when he said, “I am interested 
then only in the problem of painting, of how to 
make a better painting according to certain 
laws that are inherent in the making of a good 
picture.” 


The State, by Carleton Jones, combines 
the story of Hartley’s life, painting in- 
fluences, and development under the 
topic, “Whole Range of Modern Art 
Covered in One-Man Show.” 7. 





International Federation 


Those Ties of Common Interests 


At the first evening meeting at the Zurich 
Conference of IFUW last August, Dr. 
Winifred Cullis spoke of the ties of com- 
mon interests which bind together uni- 
versity women living in different countries 
and working at different jobs, or looking 
forward to different kinds of training. 
Several interesting reports of the annual 
conferences of other member organiza- 
tions in IFUW that have come into the 
AAUW International Relations Office show 
these bonds of common interest so con- 
vincingly that they are summarized here. 


Australian Federation Meets 


The eleventh conference of the Australian 
Federation was held in Hobart, Tas- 
mania, January 20-27, 1950. We note 
with pleasure that by devious and undis- 
closed means the Grand Rapids, Minne- 
sota, Branch got wind of the conference 
and sent its greetings. 

The theme of the Australian conference 
was “human relationships — their under- 
standing and furtherance.” On the basis 
of the paper prepared by the Honorable 
Camilla H. Wedgwood on human relations 
and anthropology, and the ensuing discus- 
sion, the conference formulated several 
resolutions urging the inclusion of social 
anthropology as a compulsory part of the 
training of missionaries and government 
officials who are to work with people in 
underdeveloped areas. The other papers 
discussed the problem of law and political 
science, medicine and education in con- 
nection with human relations. They 
evoked considerable discussion, but did 
not produce any plans for action. 

On the business side, the conference 
had several serious items to consider. Con- 
cern over the future of IFUW led it to a 


review of the IFUW history and IFUW’s 
economic problems. The conference voted 
to increase its per capita contribution to 
two English shillings. It also debated the 
Australian Federation’s budget and the 
problem of associate membership. It also 
discussed procedures in connection with 
IFUW fellowships and its work with IRO. 

In implementation of the Federation’s 
support of the principle of equal pay, the 
conference went on record in support of a 
single unit assessment, with adequate 
allowance for dependents, under indus- 
trial awards. 

The topic selected for the next confer- 
ence was “Where Do We (AFUW) Go 
From Here?” with a request for the 
evaluation of university women’s place in 
the community and for consideration of 
the function of university women’s groups 
in these critical times. The familiar note 
of “the need for, and value of, greater 
discussion as a basis for a well thought out 
and talked out conclusion” was sounded 
with a vehemence heard in many AAUW 
groups. 


Notes from Canada 


The topic for Canada’s conference which 
was held in Vancouver in August 1949, 
was “The Challenge of Today and To- 
morrow.” The 1949-50 Chronicle of the 
Canadian Federation was provocatively 
different in its reporting. It gave the full 
text of Professor Geoffrey C. Andrew’s 
paper, “The University and Contem- 
porary Social Values,” and then the texts 
of the various reports. The president’s 
report struck many notes familiar to 
AAUW ears, from fellowships to increase 
in membership. It concluded on points 
that are equally old friends — 
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closer cooperation with the International Fed- 
eration, and also more continuity of pressure 
on Canadian affairs, such as current legisla- 
tion, appointments to policy-making bodies, 
status of women, etc. . . . more scholarships 
especially one offered internationally, more 
News Letters sent to individual members, 
programs of action and study sent out earlier 
for autumn beginnings — these are some of 
the ways we could increase our effectiveness, 
but they in turn call for more money. 


The suggested fields for “collective leader- 
ship... in line with our traditional 
aims”’ were federal aid to education, 
creative arts including films and radio, and 
support of the United Nations. 

The committee reports are mines of in- 
formation as to the ties of common inter- 
est, and the challenging dissimilarities. 
Suffice it to point out that CFUW sent 
to all universities and the Civil Service 
Commission their booklet, ‘‘Canadian 


Women Ready for Academic Posts,” that 
it had a special project on penal reform, 
and a special committee on regional con- 
ferences, which it is finding increasingly 
important. It is a matter of pride to notice 


that members of the Everett, Corvallis, 
Portland and Seattle branches of AAUW 
have gone to Vancouver, and that Everett 
was hostess on a return visit. The across- 
the-border visits were also suggested for 
the Detroit-Windsor area. We wonder, 
with pride, how the exchange between 
Montana and Canada (Medicine Hat) 
missed official notice; but it proves that 
CFUW and AAUW are sisters under the 
skin — branches are often living interna- 
tional good fellowship and the national 
level hasn’t heard tell of it! 


South African Meeting 


The annual meeting of the South Afri- 
can Association of University Women was 
held December 12-14, 1949, in Natal. The 
Blue Stocking for April 1950 (that Asso- 
ciation’s equivalent of the JouRNAL) re- 
ports on that conference in considerable 
detail. 

The various items show that AAUW 
shares many common administrative prob- 
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lems with SAAUW, not the least of which 
are a travel program and the desire to 
bind the membership more closely to- 
gether. The South African Association 
was also concerned with IFUW and its 
fiscal problems. After debate, it decided 
unanimously to increase its subscription 
rate to IFUW. 

For reasons of space, the Blue Stocking 
was able to give only a digest of the 
speech by Dr. A. W. Hoernle, “Human 
Rights: Aspirations and Realities in South 
Africa.”” This digest makes us wish we 
could have shared the whole of this 
philosophical yet practical analysis of a 
problem which we and others share with 
South Africa. The concluding sentences 
merit quoting: 


We have to learn how to share, how to be just, 
how to have faith that if we do what is right 
we shall not court disaster for any section of 
our people. We may have to retrace our steps 
and remould our political organisation, but 
we must accept as irrevocable and funda- 
mental that all human beings have the right 
to strive after the vision of human excellence 
that the great minds among us have revealed 
to us as our goal, and that no man, no section 
of men, must dare, at the peril of their souls, 
to set limits to the strivings of their fellow men. 


Two other reports attracted our atten- 
tion. The Secretary’s report gave an all 
too brief summary of the work of the 
Association. It told of the difficulties of 
raising fellowship funds, of interest in the 
Commonwealth legislation on the na- 
tionality of married women, hospitality 
to foreign visitors and cooperation with 
other women’s organizations such as the 
National Council of Women, the Educa- 
tion League, and the Federated Women’s 
Institutes. The second grew out of the 
general interests of the Association — the 
report of the Women’s Legal Disabilities 
Commission. This report in particular 
demonstrated the cooperation worked out 
in South Africa among women bound to- 
gether by the ties of a common interest — 
and showed once more that those ties 
reach out across space and bind together 
university women everywhere. 
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AAUW news and notes 





Convention Resolutions 


Your Convention Resolutions Committee 
wishes to call attention to the provisions 
in our By-Laws concerning resolutions 
presented to the national convention. 
They are: 


ArticLE XIII— Nationat CONVENTION 

Section 7. Motions and Resolutions 

a. PRESENTATION OF RESOLUTIONS TO Com- 
MITTEE. — Delegates and _ representatives 
desiring to present resolutions to the na- 
tional convention must present them to the 
Resolutions Committee in writing at least 
two weeks before the convention. 


~~ 
~ 


. RESOLUTIONS FROM CONVENTION FLoor. 
— By a two-thirds vote of the convention, 
resolutions submitted to, but not recom- 
mended by, the Resolutions Committee 
may be proposed from the floor for discus- 
sion and may be adopted by a three-fourths 
vote of the convention. 


Your committee is anxious to draft a 
set of resolutions which may constitute 
something like an adequate expression of 
the principles by which our Association 
is presently guided and of the objectives 
which are our common concern. We hope 
that this may be in such form and of such 
length as to be of real use to the branches. 
For this reason, we welcome any sugges- 
tions as to topics that should be included, 
whether such suggestion is in the form of a 
resolution or not. The members of the 
committee are: 


Kathryn Arnold (Mrs. J. D.) 

61144 Main Street, Rapid City, S. D. 
Beatrice Chauvenet (Mrs. William) 

970 Acequia Madre, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Josephine E. Glasgow (Mrs. Robert D.) 

1013 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
Helen Mills (Mrs. L. E.) 

530 Pinehurst Boulevard, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Miss Gillie A. Larew, Chairman 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynch- 

burg, Va. 


Take Your Membership Card to A.C. 
Be sure to take your AAUW membership 
card for 1950-51 to the Atlantic City 
convention. Although you may attend 
the convention in the capacity of dele- 
gate, alternate, or visiting member, sup- 
plied with the proper credentials from 
AAUW Headquarters, the membership 
card may be found of use on occasions. It 
is absolutely essential for the member with- 
out credentials to have with her the 
AAUW card, for it is only upon presenta- 
tion of the card that she may register for 
the meetings. 


White House Conference Kit 


On December 6, nearly a hundred dele- 
gates to the Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, who 
are members of AAUW, were scheduled 
to meet at Headquarters to discuss the 
implications of conference findings on 
AAUW programs. A kit containing notes 
of this discussion and a report published 
by Survey Associates on White House 
Conference findings may be obtained 
after February 1, 1951, from the Publica- 
tions Clerk, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., for 20 cents prepaid. 


Study Guide on Canada 


Dr. Anne G. Pannell, who is president of 
Sweet Briar College, and Dr. Dorothea 
Wyatt, professor of history at Goucher 
College — and both active AAUW branch 
workers — have collaborated in the prep- 
aration of a guide entitled Canada: Amer- 
ica’s Northern Neighbor. The close cooper- 
ation between the United States and Can- 
ada, developed during World War II and 
continued in the present crisis, makes par 
ticularly timely this guide which will 
take AAUW members into a fuller under- 
standing of Canadian geography, eco- 
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nomics, and history. Dr. Pannell and Dr. 
Wyatt, both experts in things Canadian, 
have made the process both simple and 
attractive by the direct and provocative 
treatment of their topic. This is a guide 
by AAUW for AAUW, built with under- 
standing of the problem of the small 
branch but with a skill which will com- 
mand the respect of experts. Here is a 
paragraph that indicates what lies be- 
tween the covers of this guide: 


Canada’s present middle position in relation 
to the United States and Great Britain holds 
both opportunity and responsibility. Her in- 
terpretative role between the two powers has 
been of service because she can sometimes say 
to each things they hesitate to say to each 
other. This is valuable so far as she can main- 
tain an objective and independent judgment. 
Her effectiveness, Canadians still believe, de- 
pends on being vigorously Canadian and not 
an American “camp follower.’’ Her economic 
objective is still to bring about the widest 
possible area and volume of trade on a multi- 
lateral basis. The basic objective of Canada is 
peace and the avoidance of conflict but it must 
be peace with liberty and justice. Canada has 
no territorial ambitions, no old grudges, no 
expansionist ideas. She wants to work closely 
with the United States without being sub- 
servient. 


You can’t afford to miss this guide, as 
timely, provocative, factual, and basic as 
Meribeth Cameron’s United States and 
Eastern Asia, the first edition of which 
AAUW members have already exhausted. 
Canada: America’s Northern Neighbor is 
only 25 cents and is available on request 
from the AAUW Publications Clerk, 1634 
Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AAUW and U.N. Day 


Already the reports are coming in about 
how AAUW made October 24 a signifi- 
cant day in the life of American com- 
munities. Radio programs, cooperation 
in community celebrations, special branch 
programs — the list of types of celebration 
could go on endlessly. Over and above 
that, there are indications that, not satis- 
fied with making U.N. Day outstanding 
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in their communities, branches re-exam- 
ined their attitude toward the basic 
philosophies for which the United Nations 
stands and then re-affirmed their faith in 
that organization. That re-affirmation 
of faith has been embodied in resolutions 
and telegrams sent both to the Secretary 
of State and to the leader of the American 
delegation at the United Nations. This 
chain of support for U.N. runs from the 
branches to the Board of Directors, 
through Dr. Hottel’s membership on the 
National Citizens Committee for U.N. 
Day, and through the emphasis placed on 
U.N. by the AAUW Committee on Inter- 
national Relations. This chain of support 
is the evidence of our belief expressed on 
the day selected by U.N. itself. 


AAUW at U.N. 


This is to remind all of us that AAUW 
has its own representative at the United 
Nations — Miss Frances McGillicuddy 
of the New York City Branch, whose 
guide on U.N.’s_ specialized agencies, 
published by AAUW, is about to go into 
its second edition. As our representative, 
Miss McGillicuddy has attended many 
meetings, official and otherwise; thus 
AAUW’s interest in and support of U.N. 
is well known. Among other things, she 
has been attending the briefing meetings 
with the U.S. delegation, which are be- 
coming a regular feature of U.N. pro- 
cedure. Her practical contribution to the 
AAUW program has also included such 
service as getting tickets so that the rest 
of us can see a real U.N. meeting. 

The whole burden of representing 
AAUW’s interest in U.N. does not 
fall on Miss McGillicuddy. Miss Pau- 
line Rivers reports to the Education 
Committee on U.N.’s International Chil 
dren’s Emergency Fund, popularly known 
as UNICEF. Mrs. Robert L. Lamkin of 
the Arlington, Virginia, Branch has been 
working with the non-governmental or- 
ganizations interested in the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO). Her 
efficiency, doubtless a product of her 
AAUW experience, has brought about 














her appointment as liaison officer between 





















































































































































































c this group and the Department of State 
1s and the Department of Agriculture units 
n which are working on this program. Dr. 
n Bragdon, the General Director, is a mem- 
18 ber of the National UNESCO Commis- 
ry sion, as was Dr. McHale before her. 
an These people demonstrate the interest 
Lis of the Association in the principle for 
he which UN and the specialized agencies 
rs, stand. They speak for the Association 
he only to the extent to which the Associa- 
N. tion has given its mandate at conven- 
on tion. The Association defined the scope 
er- of their activities at Seattle and will re- 
ort define them at Atlantic City. How much 
on or how little they have to do depends on 
that mandate alone. 
The work of these representatives 
should be distinguished from that of Dr. 
TW Janet Robb of the New York City Branch. 
ited Dr. Robb is the consultant for the Inter- 
ddy national Federation of University Women, 
108e speaking for AAUW as a constituent 
ies, member of IFUW. In other words, Dr. 
into Robb speaks for AAUW and thirty-three 
Hive, other federations of university women. 
any 
thus Vassar Institute Scholarship 
U.N. Applications from Association members 
_ she for the 1951 Vassar Summer Institute 
tings Scholarship are invited. The dates for the 
> be- Institute are July 5 — August 2. Appli- 
pro- cation blanks are now available from your 
o the Childhood Education Associate and all 
such applications must reach the AAUW 
> rest Headquarters office, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., by April 2. 
nting The 1951 Summer Institute will include 
- not several new seminars, which will be in 
Pau- addition to the established curricula of 
cation — child study and family and community 
Chil § life. There will be, for the second time, a 
csnown § group for mothers with first babies, and a 
kin of § seminar for ‘Women Whose Families Are 








Grown.” A special workshop will be of- 
fered for community leaders who are now 
or who hope to be active in developing 
additional programs for women over 
forty. 


Mrs. Paul Powell, the AAUW 1950 
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scholarship winner, reported for you in 
capsule form-the high spots for her in last 
summer’s institute: 


To paraphrase (trite, it’s true), the value of a 
college education is not necessarily to teach 
us to earn our daily bread, but to make each 
mouthful taste better. In the same sense, the 
Vassar Summer Institute will not answer all 
of the questions involved in rearing children 
and running a house, but it is an experience 
that certainly enhances the process. It seems 
to me that the benefits have been and will 
continue to be cumulative. It was good to sit 
in a classroom again and to listen to lectures 
in the refresher courses. I tried never to miss a 
class if that is an indication of their value to 
me. It was more than worth while to attend 
classes in courses that I had not attended in 
school, i.e., music for children, religious edu- 
cation for children, and the seminar on nur- 
sery school-kindergarten techniques. If I were 
required to choose and single out one partic- 
ular phase of the Institute, I believe I would 
say the Children’s School, the methods of 
teaching, the equipment, and the curriculum 
would be the high point of interest to me. 


First consideration in awarding the 
scholarship will be given to mothers of 
young children who seek this refresher 
work in order to give greater leadership 
through AAUW in developing interest 
locally for the education and guidance 
of young children, and for the establish- 
ment of needed community services in the 
field. 

The award includes tuition, room and 
board for the recipient. It is hoped that 
a parent will also enroll her child or chil- 
dren but the scholarship does not include 
the expenses for the child. Husbands are 
also welcome at the Institute and may 
register for the whole session, for part of 
the session, or even for weekends. 


AAUW-NCCJ Radio Script 


AAUW branches throughout the country 
joined with the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews in radio broadcasts 
on the subject of good human relations, 
during the week of November 19. (See 
Fall JournaL, News and Notes.) Some 
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of these branches were asked to broad- 
cast by the local NCCJ groups, and others 
wrote to Headquarters requesting per- 
mission to participate in the series. We 
hope that many branches took this oppor- 
tunity to tell the radio audience about 
AAUW programs that have contributed 
to good human relations — programs, 
perhaps, on international relations or 
child guidance, as well as those on minor- 
ity problems and intergroup relations. 

A script for this series was prepared by 
the AAUW social studies office in Wash- 
ington, and in abbreviated form was sent 
by the NCCJ to local groups. Then 
AAUW branches and NCCJ committees 
arranged for broadcast of the script or 
used it as the basis for a program of their 
own. 

The original script contained examples 
of AAUW branch programs from various 
parts of the country; and now that the 
series of broadcasts has been completed, 
we think you might want to use it for 
other purposes. Perhaps it would suggest 
some line of action to a branch social 
studies chairman; or a few quotations at 
a meeting for new members might indi- 
cate the kinds of activity AAUW carries 
on; or possibly a radio chairman might 
want to adapt it for use in some town 
where AAUW and NCCJ did not broad- 
cast. 

If any of these thoughts appeals to 
you, send 25 cents to the Social Studies 
Associate, and she will send you a copy. 
If yours was one of the branches which’ 
did broadcast with the NCCJ during the 
week of November 19, will you send us a 
copy of your script. Not only are we 
curious; we want to add your account of 
AAUW aactivity for good human rela- 
tions to our growing list. 


Printed Reports on Zurich 


As the JouRNAL goes to press, the IFUW 
reports on the Zurich Conference are not 
yet available. However, it is hoped that 
in December copies of that report went 
into the mail for all those AAUW mem- 
bers who went to Zurich, and that, as an- 
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nounced in the General Director’s Letter, 
the International Relations Office wil] 
have a limited number to distribute to 
those who request copies. If you want a 
copy of this report, write now to the Inter- 
national Relations Office and have your 
name put on the list of requesters. 

The book which will give the text of the 
speeches made at the public meetings at 
Zurich and the reports of the working 
groups went to press in December. Watch 
the JourNAL for details as to how much it 
will cost and when and where it will be 
available. This volume will be a gold mine 
not only for information as to what hap- 
pened at Zurich, but also for program 
suggestions, which are so richly carried 
in the recommendations of the working 
groups. 
















The British Federation Invites ... 


An invitation has been extended by the 
British Federation of University Women 
to AAUW members who may be in Eng- 
land, to attend the annual meeting of the 
British Federation as observers. The 
meeting will be held in Oxford, July 19-2, 
1951. To this meeting the 39 local asso 
ciations will send their representatives, 
just as AAUW branches are sending dele- 
gates to Atlantic City this April. This 
invitation has gone not only to AAUW 
but to all the members of IFUW, so that 
this Oxford session should be a truly 
international gathering of university 
women. 

Plans for the meeting sound most in- 
viting. Accommodations have been booked 
at St. Hugh’s College, one of the women’s 
societies in Oxford. The Oxford Associa- 
tion is planning trips to places of historical 
interest in the neighborhood. The Cots 
wold Association is arranging a day in the 
Cotswold. In addition to the usual bus- 
ness sessions, there will be small te 
parties in Oxford and conducted tours 0! 
the college. 

Those who wish to avail themselves 
this hospitable invitation should notify 
the Secretary of the British Federati 
of University Women (17A Kings Road, 
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London S.W. 3) at once. Because Oxford 
is overcrowded always and especially in 
the summer months, only a limited num- 
ber can take advantage of the accom- 
modations that have been reserved. The 
ceiling has been fixed at 140. If you wish 
to share this interesting occasion with 
your British colleagues, write promptly. 


Australian — AAUW Correspondence 


The invitation extended to the Australian 
Federation of University Women to par- 
ticipate in an exchange of correspondence 
similar to that now flourishing between 
the AAUW and the British Federation 
has been accepted eagerly. Australian 
branches have been asked to submit 
names of interested members and we 
hope to have these names soon. Any 
AAUW member interested in writing to 
a university woman in Australia is invited 
to send her name and such general infor- 
mation as present occupation, professional 
and social interests, etc., to the Interna- 
tional Relations Associate, whose office 
will administer the correspondence ex- 
change. 


Branch Art Reports 


From as many as 818 branch art reports 
for 1949-50, it is difficult to select the few 
which can be given any publicity. Many 
stories as good as “The Two Midlands,” 
reported in the April 1950 General Direc- 
tor’s Letter, could now be told. Art in the 
Town (65 cents from AAUW Headquar- 
ters) assembles a sample of these reports 
and is up to date, in general, although 
published in 1949. This year the Art 
Associate has selected for possible publi- 
cation and loans 80 reports or one-tenth 
of the total. 


Gamma Phi Beta Fellowship 


The Gamma Phi Beta Lindsey Barbee 
Fellowship, a $1,000 award which is ad- 
ministered by the AAUW, has been 
granted to Miss Eleanor Gorham to carry 
6. research in social work at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where she is work- 


ing for her doctor’s degree. Miss Gorham 
received her B.A. from Wells College, her 
M.S. in Social Administration from the 
University of Pittsburgh, and has studied 
at the London School of Economics. 

The Fellowship is offered by Gamma 
Phi Beta National Women’s Fraternity 
for preparation for social work. 


Montana’s International Grant 


We regret that one of Montana’s interna- 
tional grants was incorrectly listed in the 
Fall Journav. It was named in honor of 
Mary J. Meek — not Mack, as reported. 


AAUW Adds 22 New Branches 


The Association has added 22 new 
branches since the Fall JourNAL went to 
press, thus bringing the total up to 1,161 
branches. A warm welcome is extended to 
these newcomers: 


CALIFORNIA 
Menlo-Atherton 
Humboldt 
Arcadia 

CONNECTICUT 
Meriden 
New Britain 
Willimantic 


MICHIGAN 
Huron County 
Coldwater 
East Detroit 
Gogebic Range 
Ypsilanti 

New Mexico 
Los Alamos 
Roswell 

TEXAs 
McAllen 
Mineral Wells 
Cleburne 

WASHINGTON 
Adams County 

West VIRGINIA 
Lewisburg 
Logan 


Hawall 
Hilo 
INDIANA 
Calumet Area 
Iowa 
LeMars 


Erie Offers a Recorded Program 


The Erie, Pennsylvania, Branch has pro- 
duced a 15-minute radio program in which 
membership in the Association takes on 
new meaning for a member who finds her- 
self in far-away Bangkok. The entertain- 
ing script — which puts in a good plug 
for international grants as well as AAUW 
in general — was recorded by high school 
students on 78 r.p.m. records, which may 
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be ordered from Mrs. C. A. Church (au- 
thor of the script), 429 West Seventh 
Street, Erie, Pennsylvania; price, $3.00. 
This was the winning script in a state 
division publicity conference. 


Guide to Scandinavian Tours 


“Travel — 1950 Type,” by Dr. Alzada 
Comstock, well-known economist and 
member of the faculty of Mount Holyoke 


College, is now available from AAUW 
Headquarters for 10 cents a copy. Dr, 
Comstock takes you with her in her 
travels through Scandinavia and tells in 
fascinating detail of the three revolution. 
ary new study tours offered — social wel. 
fare tour, cooperatives in economic life, 
and arts and crafts (“‘decorative arts” 
in American terminology). For these 
tours the cooperation of public, private, 
and professional groups is assured. 


The Fellowship Funds Committee recommends ... 


The Fellowship Funds Committee met in 
November, and heard with considerable 
enthusiasm the report of Dr. Dorothy 
Weeks, chairman of the International 
Grants Committee, who had recently 
made a series of visits to the countries 
from which applications may be made for 
such awards. The committee, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors, 
recommends that the program of in- 
ternational grants be expanded to include 
other countries than those which suffered 
from the war. It is the hope of the com- 
mittee that sufficient funds may be raised 
to provide grants for students from India 
and Egypt on the same basis as countries 
now included in the program. In addition, 
it is hoped that contributions may be 
increased to permit offering grants to five 
students from countries belonging to the 
International Federation but not now in- 
cluded in the international grant program. 
The countries which are now included 
in the AAUW international grant pro- 
gram are: 
Austria 
Belgium 
China 


France 
Germany 
Greece 
Italy 
Japan 


Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Denmark Philippines 
Finland Siam 

These are the countries, not at present 
sharing in the program, to which the five 
international grants would be offered on 
a competitive basis: 
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Great Britain 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Mexico 
New Zealand 


Argentina 
Australia 
Brazil 
Canada 
Ceylon 


Palestine 
South Africa 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Uruguay 


The Fellowship Funds Committee also 
gave serious thought to the need for in- 
creasing the stipends of AAUW fellow 
ships. It was thought that the $1,500 
stipend may be sufficient for the younger 
graduate student; but the more mature 
woman scholar, with heavier financial re 
sponsibilities, would probably find that 
sum inadequate. However, the Fulbright 
grants, which give assistance to American 
scholars for study abroad, and _ other 
sources of aid come into the picture, andit 
was thought best for the present to ex 
periment with the larger AAUW stipends 
now available, and to make a careful re 
view of needs and resources, and the re- 
lationship of AAUW offerings to awards 
made available by other agencies. The 
chairmen of the three committees — Fel- 
lowship Funds, Fellowship Awards, and 
International Grants — will cooperate in 
such a study. 

Meanwhile, the Fellowship Funds Com- 
mittee expressed the hope that the suc 
cessful efforts of the Association in the 
past year in raising no less than $127,000 
for the fellowship program will be no 
only equalled but exceeded. 
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A Radio Book Quiz for Children 


An avalanche of children’s requests for 
good books poured in at the library, as a 
result of action taken by the Glendive, 
Montana, Branch Education Committee 
to combat the comic book influence. Now 
preparing for the third year of its stimu- 
lating radio book quiz show, the branch 
has glowing reports from the librarian of 
how the program has increased good book 
reading by children. The project has 
snowballed: from the increased interest in 
children’s books — stimulated by the 


radio quiz — followed extensive improve- 


ments in the chiidren’s department of the 
library, including added purchases of 
children’s books — and this after only 
the second year of the project. Other 
Montana branches, encouraged by Glen- 
dive’s success, are now running similar 
book shows. 

Inspired by a talk on juvenile books 
given by the city librarian, who remarked 
that children did not want to read books 
when comics were available, a book-lover 
in the audience decided that children 
would read good books if their interest 
was stimulated. With the librarian she 
worked out a plan for a radio book quiz to 
boost the popularity rating of good books. 
What Book is That? by Ruth Harshaw 
and Dillah MacBean, who had organized 
‘radio quiz show in Chicago, supplied 
ideas that were adapted for the Glendive 
program. 

The AAUW branch adopted the proj- 
tt unanimously when asked to under- 
lake it in 1949. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. Isabel P. Rilla, education chairman, 


> 


a group mapped out the preliminary 
details of a half-hour program. The radio 
station welcomed the show and offered to 
air it as a sustaining program, but the 
branch decided it would be better to have 
a sponsor. The manager of a business firm, 
who was known for his interest in youth 
activities, was approached and agreed to 
sponsor the program. The group learned 
later that several firms would have been 
equally glad to undertake sponsorship. 

To ensure cooperation of the teachers, 
the group interviewed the city school 
superintendent, principals, and teachers. 
The progressive teachers eagerly accepted 
the opportunity and they have made 
extensive use of the book quiz in English 
and reading projects. 

With preliminaries settled, the group 
began the serious task of working out the 
programs. A commercial contract was 
signed for a series of 13 half-hour broad- 
casts, to be presented at 4:30 on successive 
Sunday afternoons. The series began in 
February, to give the children as much 
time as possible to read the books featured 
on the quiz before the end-of-school rush. 
The first eight grades were included the 
first year, with fifth graders presented in 
the first broadcast on the theory that 
children of the intermediate grades ex- 
press themselves more easily. 

The AAUW education chairman and 
the city librarian together selected for 
each grade a list of 12 to 14 books. It was 
found that this was a reasonable number 
to expect each grade to read. The weekly 
quiz program was based on these books. 
Included on each list for the 13 broad- 
casts are old favorites, some books of more 
modern vintage that have proved popular, 
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and some of the very new books especially 
commended by authoritative critics. To 
be selected, books have to meet the three 
requirements of being good literature, fun 
to read, and available from the public 
library. 

Mimeographed copies of the book lists 
and the rules are issued at the beginning of 
the school year to both public and paro- 
chial schools, and a supply is kept at the 
library and radio station. 

Branch members read the selected 
books and make out eight questions and 
answers for each one. From these ques- 
tions the script is prepared. The number 
of questions used varies according to the 
skill of the master of ceremonies and the 
alertness of the children, the average 
being about 60 for each broadcast. Ques- 
tions include every book on the list for 
the grade that is featured on that day’s 
program. Great skill is required to prepare 
questions that will indicate enough of the 
story to excite the interest of children in 
the listening audience. Since this is a quiz, 
questions also must be phrased for definite 
answers. 

Eight participants are selected for the 
program on the basis of letters they write 
giving a list of the books read during the 
year, with a brief description of the one 
enjoyed most. The letters are used by 
many teachers as a language project. A 
small group of AAUW members selects 
the participants, basing decisions on the 
number of books read from the list and 
the quality of the letter submitted. For 
the program featuring preschool children, 
a parent or responsible person writes the 
letter. The letters have been so good that 
the committee has found it difficult to 
select the eight best for any grade; as a 
result nine or ten children often appear on 
the programs. The response has been so 
enthusiastic that it is not unusual to have 
75 to 80 letters sent in for each quiz. 

The script and the list of participants 
is delivered to the master of ceremonies 
two days before the broadcast. The chil- 
dren selected for the radio show are 
promptly notified, as are their parents, 
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and the names are posted in a conspicuous 
window display by the sponsor. 

The branch asked the radio station to 
assign an enthusiastic and skillful master 
of ceremonies to the program, to avoid 
pauses or lulls in the broadcast. An 
AAUW member who knows the books on 
the quiz for the day is present at each 
broadcast to aid the announcer if neces. 
sary. Participants assemble 15 minutes 
before the broadcast and are briefed on 
speaking into a microphone and how to 
introduce themselves. 

When the program is on the air, the 
first participant to hold up his hand in 
answer to a question is called on, but each 
child is given an opportunity to answer, 

The halfway point in the broadcast is 
marked by a brief commercial which 
usually helps to reduce the high pitch of 
excitement. 

The AAUW provides judges who score 
correct answers 10 points and _ partially 
correct ones five points. The sponsor 
awards new books as prizes and_ the 
winners are announced after the brief 
concluding commercial. 

With such careful groundwork, it is no 
surprise that the project has been highly 
successful. After the first year, the Glen- 
dive librarian reported the juvenile circu- 
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lation was greater than that of the adult 
for the first time since the library was 
founded, and the radio management 
reported that it considered the book quiz 
their best program. The librarian also 
reported that from the day the lists were 
posted there was a grand rush for the 
books, an interest which continued after 
the broadcasts ended. In the first three 
months of 1950 alone the circulation in 
the local library was greater than that 
during any previous entire year. 

The librarian has found that if a book 
on the quiz show is unavailable, the 
children ask for other books and appar- 
ently enjoy reading them for their own 
sake — which is the purpose of the radio 
quiz show. 

The second year, only the first six 
grades and preschool were included, but 
by popular demand of the students, the 
seventh and eighth graders will partici- 
pate in the 1951 series. 

Hats off to the Glendive Branch and 
Mrs. Rilla, and cheers for the cooperation 
among teachers, the librarian, and the 
branch for such a top-notch program! 
Here is a really effective way to counter- 
act the influence of the comics. 


On the Canadian Border 


An across-the-border exchange of guests 
and speakers with the Canadian Feder- 
ation of University Women in Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, has helped somewhat to 
lessen the feeling of isolation for the 
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FROM THE BRANCHES 


Havre, Montana, Branch, whose nearest 
neighbor among AAUW branches is 115 
miles away. 

Because of the great distances between 
neighboring branches, Havre branch mem- 
bers felt as though they were losing their 
sense of unity not only with AAUW but 
also with the IFUW. When the oppor- 
tunity to establish a friendly exchange 
with the Canadian Federation arose two 
years ago, the branch eagerly accepted it. 
A CFUW member from Medicine Hat 
who had attended the ninth IFUW con- 
ference in Toronto was invited to visit the 
Havre Branch and to speak on the con- 
ference in the spring of 1948. So successful 
and enjoyable was this first meeting, that 
the AAUW branch arranged to have 
several members of the Canadian branch 
visit them in the fall of 1949, with ex- 
penses paid, to tell of the organization of 
education and of the particular educa- 
tional problems in the Canadian prov- 
inces. 

The Medicine Hat Branch reciprocated 
by inviting five members of the AAUW 
group to speak at the regional meeting of 
Canadian branches in Alberta in May 
1950. The AAUW members were also 
asked to bring a group of pictures done by 
the branch pastel art group to the Alberta 
meeting. 

Now the AAUW branch is making 
plans to invite members of the Canadian 
branch in either Medicine Hat or Leth- 
bridge to visit Havre. The branch writes: 
“We feel that the contacts we have had 
the past two years have been most valu- 
able as well as pleasant.” The branch 
encourages other AAUW groups near the 
Canadian border to undertake a similar 
exchange. 
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Your United Nations Today 


Panel discussions, traveling poster ex- 
hibits, and publication displays are the 
means used by the St. Louis, Mjssouri, 
Branch in promoting understanding of the 
United Nations and its various special- 
ized agencies. 

A panel on Your United Nations To- 
day, presented by four members of the 
International Relations Committee on 
U.N. Day this fall, was so good it was 
repeated for other organizations. As a 
result of this panel a new AAUW study 
group was organized to undertake a 
review of the political and security aspects 
of items on the November General 
Assembly and Security Council agendas. 
Members of the new group then presented 
a program in four parts: the U.N. Com- 
mission Reports on Korea, ‘a review of 
Security Council procedure for taking 
action against North Korea, Korea under 
unified action, and the proposal to revise 
General Assembly action on items vetoed 
by the Security Council as a result of 
hold-ups caused by the veto. 

In addition to the panels, the committee 
prepared the material the Scouts will use 
for study in order to win the One World 
Badge, a new Scout honor designed to 
encourage study of the U.N. The In- 
ternational Relations Committee also 
mounted the ECA prize-winning posters 
based on the theme of Intra-European 
Cooperation for a Better Standard of Liv- 
ing. The panels are used as an AAUW 
traveling exhibit by local groups. A dis- 
play of various U.N. publications is an- 
other project which the branch has put to 
use repeatedly. 

St. Louis citizens should be well in- 
formed about the U.N. and its work as a 
result of the branch efforts along this line. 


Aid for Young DP Children 


Teaching English and offering friendship 
to the preschool age children of displaced 
persons has given a great deal of satis- 
faction to members of the Social Studies 
Committee of the Oklahoma City Branch. 
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The project grew from the group’s in. 
terest in how displaced persons were being 
accepted in the community, and in the 
problems encountered by various spon. 
soring groups. The AAUW group found 
that adults and school-age children among 
the displaced persons were given the op. 
portunity to learn English through classes 
offered by the Board of Education and 
the Jewish Community Council. Pre. 
school children, on the other hand did not 
have the opportunity to learn English 
until they reached school age. 

Immediately the committee set about 
to correct this situation. Members ar. 
ranged to take these young displaced 
children into their homes for stated per- 
ods each week to teach them English and 
to have them play with their own chil- 
dren, usually of the same age. One member 
of the committee, who is a former speech 
teacher, has been giving three hours a 
week to a 12-year-old Lithuanian boy to 
help him overcome a heavy accent. 


Writing a 
Book? 


More than 300 first novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed in our catalogue—all by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of all 
types. 

A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently proves profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applies 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a straight 
20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our 


new 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book. 
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To stimulate interest in the displaced 
persons, the committee presented the 
pastor of the Lutheran church and the 
executive director of the Jewish Commu- 
nity Council as speakers at one of the 
general branch meetings. The numerous 
and spontaneous questions asked during 
the discussion period indicated the genu- 
ine interest aroused by the program. 

In addition to the work on displaced 
persons, the chairman of the Social Stud- 
ies Committee has been asked to chair a 
survey committee appointed by the Coun- 
cil of Social Welfare, at the request of the 
Appeals Review Board, to study a pro- 
posal to conduct a fund-raising compaign 
to house a non-profit nursery for low- 
income working mothers. 


AChristmas Legend in Rock Hill 


Let me tell to you the story 
How I saw one night the shepherds 
Going walking, walking, walking, 
To the manger in Belen. 
— Los Pastores 


The Rock Hill, South Carolina, Branch of 
74 members in a college town of 15,000 
presented a Christmas program centered 
around a single poem interpreted in music, 
story, painting, and the dance. 

The branch committee considered Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s ‘‘Renascence,” Ro- 
setti’s “‘Blessed Damosel,’”’ and other 
poems rich in creative possibilities, but 
decided to select a Christmas theme not 
too hard for the participation of children 
from the fourth grade on. They chose 
“Los Pastores,”’ a ballad derived from a 
Spanish legend of the shepherds. 

The idea within the poem — the shep- 
herds are told by the devil in his red coat 
not to hurry and San Miguel fights with a 
sword and overcomes the devil — was 
iterestingly different from the tradi- 
tional Christmas theme. For young chil- 
dren and art classes, it was highly sug- 
gestive; for mature writing groups it was 
provocative, reminiscent of Dante’s “‘In- 
leno,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” and 
Byron’s ‘The Vision of Judgment.” 


FROM THE BRANCHES 


All groups approached to take part in 
the project were enthusiastic. Young 
writers on the staff of the college literary 
magazine and in a class in creative writing 
agreed to interpret the poem, the best 
papers to be presented at the program. 
A college art class embarked on a plan to 
paint eight panels, each depicting crea- 
tively a stanza of “‘Los Pastores,” the 
whole class participating and the best 
panels to form a mural. Another began 
work in ceramics and wood carving, and 
another in block printing and water colors. 

The children of the public schools, 
from the fourth to seventh grades, started 
water color painting of a highly imagina- 
tive quality after the poem and the legend 
had been read to them. The class in choral 
speaking agreed to give their interpreta- 
tion; the modern dance class did the chore- 
ography; the music theory class did 
original piano compositions; the college 
choir put the words to music for choral 
singing and the theory class harmonized 
it; and students stencilled the program. 
Book displays depicting the story of “Los 
Pastores,” from scholarly Greek books 
and Dante down to Christmas books for 
children, were exhibited by members of 
the children’s literature group of the 
college. 

Over three hundred children and college 
students worked in some way and the 
best work of each group was selected for 
exhibition and program. Faculty members 
and townspeople also contributed paint- 
ings and other works. 

On the appointed night, the hall was 
festive with displays. Water colors of the 
public-school children formed a frieze 
around the balcony and across the lower 
part of the stage. 

The project was explained and the leg- 
end interpreted for the benefit of out- 
siders; then followed a number by the 
choral speaking group; a modern short 
story; a choir rendition; an allegory; a 
piano composition; a dramatic monologue 
in iambic pentameter; and an effective 
modern dance interpretation, “‘ Noche de 
Milagros.” The Arts Committee had 
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feared monotony in a program in which 
every number stemmed from one idea, but 
this fear proved to be unfounded. The 
short story was utterly unlike the poetic 
monologue. The piano composition was 
very different from the harmonized piece 
by the choir. The pictures and sculptured 
figures, too, showed wide and original 
interpretation. 

It is intended to experiment next with a 
project less limited in scope. Other organi- 
zations have suggested a city-wide project 
of the same nature. 

Other branch art work was carried on 
with the Woman’s Club, including a 
music appreciation group and an exhibi- 
tion of public school art. The exhibition 
was presented later at both the state and 
regional meetings, and one _ painting, 
“Full Sail,” by a ten-year-old boy, has 
gone in the international exchange to the 
Pan Cyprian Gymnasium for Greek 
Children in Cyprus. 


Women Meet Local Officials 


Crossing the threshold of the local public 
servants was the unique and _ profitable 
preliminary step taken by the Cedar Falls, 
lowa, Branch Status of Women Commit- 
tee in their effort to increase women’s 
participation in public affairs. 

The group wanted to become acquainted 
with the people holding office, to learn 
something of the scope of the problems 
they handled as well as the methods and 
procedures, and to get some idea of the 
qualifications necessary and desirable for 
each public office. Accordingly, the group 
attended the meetings of the city council, 
the county board of supervisors, the 
Citizens Action Committee (a sub-commit- 
tee appointed by the mayor), and the 
county and city board of education. 

Upon introducing themselves at each 
meeting as a group who had come to listen 
and to learn rather than to complain, the 
women were received most cordially. 
They were invited to ask questions and on 
several occasions were drawn right into 
the discussion. Now cach member of the 
group has volunteered to escort other 
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women and to interest them, in turn, to 
bring others along. 

The status of women group also checked 
at the city hall to see if every branch 
member was properly registered, and 
notified those who were not, in time to give 
them the opportunity to become eligible 
to vote in the school board elections. 


Wyoming Branches Survey 
the Cost of Neglect of Children 


The cost, in terms of dollars, of the neglect 
of children and youth has been looked 
into by most Wyoming branches during 
the past AAUW year, in carrying out a 
study adopted as a state project. The 
purpose of the survey, which other AAUW 
branches throughout the United States 
are working on, is to find the cost of those 
aspects of neglect measurable in dollars 
and cents as compared to the cost of cor- 
rection or elimination of specific neglects. 
Figures and facts, in terms of long-run 
financial savings, can then be presented to 
city councils and the state legislature 
when the branches push for appropria- 
tions to provide the needs indicated by 
the surveys. The study is, of course, recog- 
nized as dealing with only a minor aspect 
of the neglect of youth, but it is expected 
that branches will discover the human 
waste in the course of finding the financial 
waste, and that they will take steps to 
meet the needs evidenced by such waste. 

Work sheets to guide the branches in 
making the survey suggest that a prelim- 
inary inquiry be made concerning educa- 
tional facilities; police protection; the 
cost of vandalism to public property; 
legal aid and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquents and the annual cost of courts, 
parole, prevention, institutions, and case 
work; individual case studies; available 
youth services, such as Boy and Git 
Scout organizations, the Y’s, etc.; avail 
able recreational services; community 
centers; and consideration of addition 
services felt to be essential if juvenile 
delinquency is to be curbed. Branches 
completing the preliminary survey have 
found glaring needs in their communities 









and most have selected one problem for 
the group to work on. 

In Cheyenne the education and social 
studies groups cooperated in interviewing 
2) police judges, chiefs of police, super- 
intendents of schools, and other officials, 
and in contacting 45 organizations in the 
preliminary stages of the study. Informa- 
tion was then presented at a joint meeting. 
To have a basis for their recommendations 
the members asked the officials what in 
their opinions could be done to improve 






































































































































































ed existing conditions. 
ing Discussions following the interviews 
La resulted in four recommendations for 
‘he & further study and action by the AAUW: 
W 1. Is the care of delinquent children adequate 
tes and would a detention home be desirable 
Ose or feasible? 
_ 2, Since there seems to be no follow-up of 
; court cases to see that instructions are fol- 
cts. lowed out, would a full-time or part-time 
= case worker be of value in following up ju- 
1 to venile cases and would this be possible? 
a 8. What can be done to further develop the 
. guidance program in Cheyenne, including 
: guidance in family and management? 
m 4. What are the possibilities of a mental health 
Pei | department in Cheyenne? 
sted partment in Cheyenne? 
man In Rawlins, Wyoming, the branch 
cial found a certain apathy toward juvenile 
$ © F delinquency in the community, and the 
ste. B study groups found few definite dollars- 
‘s0 § and-cents-figures obtainable. 
lim- In Sheridan, Wyoming, the branch 
uc BF Social Studies, International Relations, 
the # and Education Committees cooperated 
erty; & in conducting the survey. Information 
de B was gathered through assignment of 
urls, § sxcific activities to the various committee 
cas’ & members. Committee members were han- 
lable dicapped in their search by the lack of 
Gir adequate city records, but concluded that 
vail: Sheridan was not lacking in facilities for 
unity § youth but did lack interest in many of the 
ional available facilities. Lack of competent 
venilé B adult leadership was blamed for failure of 
nches many of the existing organizations to ac- 
= ‘complish what they should. The members 
nities 





agreed that there is a need for more neigh- 








FROM THE BRANCHES 


borhood youth projects supervised by the 
mothers. 

The excellent work of the Casper 
Branch in research and securing the pas- 
sage of a city ordinance concerning con- 
tributing to the delinquency of minors was 
reported in the Fall 1950 JourNAL. 


Codification of City Ordinances 


Codification of the Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
city ordinances — which had not been 
revised in the 60 years since the city’s 
incorporation — may be credited to the 
promotion and volunteer work of the 
Ardmore Branch of AAUW. 

The branch Legislative Committee met 
with the city attorney, city manager, and 
the city commissioners when it discovered 
that only one set of the city ordinances, in 
three bound volumes, existed. Agreeing 
on a plan with local officials, the group 
then met with the president of the state 
Municipal League, who agreed to do the 
codifying if AAUW would type the or- 
dinances he specified. 

The Municipal League president was 
hired to codify the laws at a saving of 
several thousand dollars because 17 
AAUW members did the typing. Codifica- 
tion has now been completed and the or- 
dinances are available at $1.00 a bound 
copy. To make re-codification less ex- 
pensive at a later date additional unbound 
sheets of the codified ordinances were 
printed. 


Women and Legislation 


Keen interest in projects, and informed 
study group members, are the gratifying 
results of the joint efforts of the Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, Branch Status of 
Women and Legislative Committees. The 
two groups combined in sponsoring a 
newspaper column featuring women and 
legislation, in trying to get a bill requiring 
diphtheria inoculation passed by the state 
legislature, and in working to get the 
women’s vote out at election time. 
Interest in securing a law providing 
compulsory diphtheria inoculation was 
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stimulated by an outbreak of diphtheria 
in a nearby community. The two AAUW 
committees appointed a young lawyer 
from their membership as permanent 
chairman of the project and began in 
earnest to get such a law added to the 
Pennsylvania school code. The request for 
a write-up of the bill was sent through 
proper channels, a state senator promised 
to introduce it in the next session of the 
legislature, and the branch began round- 
ing up support from other AAUW 
branches at the state division conference. 
If the bill is passed, the status of women 
and legislative groups will add another 
feather to their caps. 

The two groups proved their versatility 
when the Allentown Sunday Call-Chroni- 
cle agreed to publish a regular column 
of items on women and legislation pro- 
vided by the AAUW. Much preliminary 
work and thought went into the column 
before the idea was presented to the 
newspaper. Members of the two study 
groups brought in their ideas for discus- 
sion at joint meetings. The two groups 
then went over the branch membership 
files to find members with writing experi- 
ence. A column coordinator was appointed 
to assign acceptable ideas and to get the 
copy written. Several columns were writ- 
ten and approved by the legislative and 
status of women groups before the news- 
paper was approached. The group now 
has a final approval committee consisting 
of the legislative chairman, column co- 
ordinator, two past presidents, and the 
president of the branch, to go over the 
articles, edit, criticize, etc. Though writ- 
ing the columns has proved to be a lot of 
work, the group reports excellent coopera- 
tion from branch members. 

In stirring up women’s interest in elec- 


tions, the combined groups sent letter 
encouraging branch members to take ad. 
vantage of the biggest bargain in history 
— the right to vote. Another aspect of 
interesting women in politics was the 
effort of the two groups to elect a woman 
to the state assembly. As a result of this 
experience, the branch board voted t 
continue endorsing qualified candidates 
for public office, with plenty of time at 
branch meetings for discussion before 
support is given. 

The status of women chairman als 
compiled a questionnaire, sent to the 
leaders of local women’s groups, which 
was used to make up a roster of women 
qualified for membership on_ various 
boards and committees. 

In addition to these projects, the two 
groups have attended local school board 
meetings, heard speakers on our foreign 
policy and on the investment of funds, 
and managed to devote several meetings 
to the study of legislative items on the 
AAUW Legislative Program. 

This year the two groups plan to stress 
study of the Legislative Program and to 
get the feeling of the branch towards var 
ous items on the program. Our congratu:- 
lations to the Allentown Branch for such 
an active schedule! 


AAUW Husbands at Aurora Meetings 


The Aurora, Illinois, Branch has made 
practice of inviting AAUW husbands and 
other interested individuals to three or 
four of its regular meetings, to help them 


gain a better understanding of the 
AAUW program. The branch, too, benefits 
from this arrangement, since members 
hear the thinking on various branch proj: 
ects and programs from individuals who 
are affected by them. 









AAUW STANDING COMMITTEES 









Education 


Chairman: Dr. Constance Warren (Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Sarah Lawrence College), 157 
East 72d St., New York 21, N. Y. (May I1- 
Nov. 1, North Waterford, Me.) 


Mrs. EstHeER RavusHENBUsH, Dean of the 
College, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 


N, ¥. 









































































































ore 
Mrs. PEARL ANDERSON WANAMAKER, State 
Iso Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olym- 
the pia, Wash. 
ich Mrs. IsaBeEL McLAvuGHLIN STEPHENS, As- 
nen sistant Professor of Education, Wellesley 
a College, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Mrs. Doucias C. TomxrEs, 166 Woodland 
two Drive, Huntington, W. Va. 
an] | Miss JenNre Wau ert, Early Childhood Ed- 
eign ucation Consultant, St. Louis Public Schools, 
ol St. Louis, Mo. 
ing Mrs. HeLten Mitts, Assistant Professor of 
the French, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
tres Dr. Susan B. Rivey, Professor of English, 
_& George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
7 ville, Tenn. 
ratu- I ° ° 
an nternational Relations 
Chairman: LoutsE Pearce, M.D., Trevenna 
Farm, Belle Mead, N. J. 
tings § \iss Besse D. Howarp, 332 South Camac 
ade a @ %t., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
is and § Dr. MerrsernH Cameron, Dean, Mount Hol- 
ee ot & yoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
them § Dr. Maxine Sweezy Wooxston, Lecturer in 
f the § Economics, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
onefits Pa. 
mers § Mrs. MatBponge W. Granam, 221 21st PI, 
1 proj | Santa Monica, Calif. 
1s who § Dr. ANNE Gary PANNELL, President, Sweet 

















Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 


Dr. Marcaret Batu, Professor of Political 
Science, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
Dr. Minnre M. Miter, Head, Foreign Lan- 
guage Department, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kans. 

Dr. Lucite DEEN Pinxuam, Professor of His- 
lory; Chairman, Department of History, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 






































The President and General Director are ex officio members of these committees. 








Sub-Committee on Selections for Oxford 


Chairman: Dr. Rutn Dean, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 
Vice-Chairman: Motuer E.Leanor M. 
O’Byrne, President of Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, West 133rd St. at 
Convent Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 

Dr. Marearet C. Honour, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Gorpon CHatmers, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio 

Alternate: Miss Epitn R. Saunt, The Kenesaw 


Apartments, 3060 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


Social Studies 


Chairman: Dr. Manet Newcomer, Professor 
of Economics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
Be 

Mrs. J. E. SremMier, 103 West McMillan St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. Ina C. Brown, Professor of Social An- 
thropology, Scarritt College, and Special Lec- 
turer in Anthropology, Vanderbilt and Fisk 
Universities, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rutu Tempie, M.D., Director, Division of 
Special Health Services, Los Angeles City 
Health Department, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Persia CAMPBELL, Assistant Professor of 
Economics, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 
Dr. BELLE Boone BeEarp, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 
Mrs. Barrow Lyons, 
Branch, Public 
Washington, D. C. 


Director, Statistics 
Housing Administration, 


International Grants 
Special Committee 


Chairman: Dr. Dorotuy W. Weeks, Profes- 
sor of Physics, Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

Dr. JANE OppENHEIMER, Associate Professor 
of Biology, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. (on leave, 1950-51) 

Dr. Dorotnea Wyatt, Professor of History, 
Goucher College, Towson 4, Md. 

Dr. Avona EvizaBetu Evans, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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Fellowship Awards 


Chairman: Dr. Marcaret Exuiott Tracy, 
Professor of Economics, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dr. Marcaret Gi_Man, Professor of French, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (on 
leave, 1950-51) 


Dr. Evatyn A. Ciark, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of History, Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 


Dr. Mary JANE HocueE, Associate Professor 
of Anatomy, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Dr. Marcaret Kiery, Dean of Faculty, 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


Dr. RutH WA.LLeRsTEIN, Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 


Consultant: Dr. Dorotuy W. Weeks, Chair- 
man, International Grants Committee 


Consultant: Dr. StrarpPrE DER NERSESSIAN, 
Professor of Byzantine Art and Archaeology, 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. 


Fellowship Funds 


Chairman: Dr. EuizapetH May, Dean, 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


Dr. Apa Comstock NorTeEstein (President 
Emeritus, Radcliffe College), 236 Edward St., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Mrs. Rocrr Apams, 603 West Michigan Ave., 
Urbana, IIl. 


Dr. Rutn Lowery, Associate Professor of 
English, Washburn Municipal University, 
Topeka, Kans. 


Dr. MarGaret Picket, Dean of University 
Women, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 


Miss ELeaNor ZeEis, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, Mississippi Department 
of Education, Jackson, Miss. 


Consultant: Dr. Marcaret Exuiottr Tracy, 
Chairman, Fellowship Awards Committee. 


Consultant: Dr. Dorotruy W. Werks, Chair- 
man, International Grants Committee. 
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Standards and Recognition 


Chairman: Dr. ANNA L. Rose Hawkes, Dean 
of Students, Mills College, Oakland 13, Calif, 


Dr. Litu1an Portentrer, Professor of Psychol. 
ogy, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo, 


Dr. Estuer Luioyp-JoneEs, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Dr. KaTHerineE Vickery, Professor of Psy. 
chology, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala, 


Dr. Rutn Boynton, Director of Student 
Health Service, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. HELEN Barton, Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Dr. ANNA OvurRSLER, Associate Professor of 
Foreign Languages, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 


Dr. Mivtprep F. Berry, Professor of Speech 


and American Literature, Rockford College, 
Rockford, Il. 


Dr. Erna GuNTHER, Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Legislative Program 


This committee includes a representative of each 
subject-matter committee, as indicated. 


Chairman: Dr. HALuie Farmer, Professor of 
Political Science; Head, Division of Social 
Sciences, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


JupGE Lucy SoMERVILLE Howortu, Status 
of Women Committee 


Mrs. GracE TrowsripcGE Suaw, 3141 Ze- 
nobia St., Denver, Colo. 


Dr. ConsTaNcE WarrEN, Education Com- 
mittee 


Dr. CaRouine F. Ware, Professor, School of 
Social Work, Howard University, Washing: 
ton, D. C. 


Mrs. Harry EvceNe Merritt, 1108 Gar- 
field St., Madison, Wis. 


Dr. ANNE Gary PanneELL, International Re- 
lations Committee 


Mrs. J. E. Sremuer, Social Studies Com- 
mittee 
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Status of Women 


Chairman: JupGE Lucy SOMERVILLE 
wortH, Assistant General Counsel, 
Claims Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Ho- 


Mrs. Cart N. Ertincer, 2635 Bever Ave., 
S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Tue Hox. Dorotuy McCuttoucn Ler, 


Mayor, Portland, Ore. 


Dr. ROSAMONDE Ramsay Boypn, Professor of 
Sociology, 
SA 


Converse College, Spartanburg, 


Mrs. J. L. Meyers, Attorney-at-Law, 153 
Kighth St., Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Dr. Rutn Merrity, Director, Cutler Union, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mrs. Marsorre Curtp Hustrep, Marjorie 
Child Husted and Associates, 2119 East Lake 
of the Isles Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Mrs. Joun FreEpErRtIcK Lewis, Jr., Brook- 
lands-Morstein, Malvern, Pa. 


A FANTASTIC DANCE PLAY FOR CHILDREN 


PUSS-IN-BOOTS 


Touring America 1950-51 


For information regarding dates, 
prices, address 


EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE PRODUCTIONS 
Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 


THE CLARE TREE 
MAJOR 
CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 


and THE 


CLASSIC THEATRE 


27th Season 


CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


War 


By-Laws 

(The General Director is not an ex officio member 
of this committee.) 

Chairman: Miss Rutu Locke Roerrincer, 
Associate Professor of Government, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Mrs. Donaup R. Burcess, 6451 Barnaby St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. A. E. Route #4, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Turo. A. Knox, 2833 Charles St., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Mrs. Louis Abramson, Jr., 
Ave., New Orleans, La. 


Runoaps, Marshall, 


3322 Jefferson 


Mrs. E. Ransom Fox, 374 Fairfax Ave., San 
Mateo, Calif. 


Mrs. ARNE Fisner, 34 Elm Court, South 
Orange, N. J. 


Consultant: Mrs. Austin P. Evans, 445 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N. Y. 


THE TALBOT STORY 
BY JEANETTE E. TAYLOR 
A popular vehicle to tell the story of 


AAUW and the work, hopes, and ideals of 
the founders 


Script sells for $1.00 a copy 


Royalty fee of $5.00 for presentation, 
includes four copies of the play 


All proceeds go to fellowships 


Send orders to— 
MARTINEZ BRANCH, AAUW 


112 Ferry St. Martinez, Calif. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


RIP VAN WINKLE — POCAHONTAS — THE REBELLIOUS PRINCE 
— BEAUTY AND THE BEAST—THE KING OF THE GOLDEN 
RIVER — REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM — OLD KING COLE 


Children learn ethics, discrimination in entertainment, speech and 


manners through fine plays. Children’s Theatre serves the cultural life 
of your community and contributes liberally to your funds. 


FOR ADULTS — THE CLASSIC THEATRE in 


“HAMLET” 


“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” 





FOR STUDY GROUPS AND runv,g... 


EDUCATION 


AAUW Members Look at College Edu- 
cation, by Patricia Woodward Cautley. In- 
terim report of the findings from replies to the 
Questionnaire Survey in Higher Education; to- 
gether with An Outline for Group Discussion. 

25 cents 


Children’s Museum—How to Start One, 
by Jane B. Cheney and Louise S. Lemaire. 
15 cents 


Human Relations and Homemaking. A 
kit for young marrieds and others, including 
seventeen leaflets and suggestions for group 


study. $2.00 


Study of Family Life. A kit containing a 


study outline and six reprints. 80 cents 


The Arlington Story: A Fight for Better 
Schools. A film strip and record telling the 
part an AAUW branch played in a county- 


wide fight for better schools. $4.10 
Teacher Recruitment. Ten leaflets on supply 
and demand, salaries, career values, report of 
AAUW projects. 55 cents 


Federal-State Relations to Education. 
A kit containing pro-con statements on the 
educational provisions in the Hoover Report, 
a bibliography, and reprints. 10 cents 
Today’s Books for Children—and To- 
morrow’s World, by Gladys Murphy Gra- 
ham. 20 cents 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Group Tensions in the United States, 
by Edith Sherrard. An outline for community 
study. 25 cents 


PLANNERS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
A Guide to UN’s Special Agencies, by 


Frances Lee McGillicuddy. Factual data, dis- 
cussion topics, and bibliography for each 
specialized agency. Revised. 30 cents 


World Economy and Peace, by Maxine 
Sweezy Woolston. An economic study guide. 
25 cents 


The United States and Eastern Asia. A 


study guide by Meribeth E. Cameron. 15 cents 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women— When, How, Why. An 
eight-page booklet telling the IFUW story. Free 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Laws in the Making, by Marjorie |. Tem. 
ple. A brochure on the progress of a bill through 
Congress. Free 
The Atlantic Pact—Precedent or Ex- 
ception: Part !, Course of Negotiation; 
Part Il, A Summary of the Senate Debate on 
the Ratification of the Pact. 

Free to members; 20 cents to others 


Education Is Not Ready. A symposium on 
federal aid to education, reprinted from the 
JOURNAL. 10 cents 


THE ARTS 
Art in the Town. Branch projects showing 
discovery and expression of community life and 


resources as well as the growth of member 
65 cents 


Wichita Falls, Texas. A history of the de: 
velopment of the seven arts from the pioneer 
stage to the city of 50,000. $1.50 


Branch Handbook in the Arts. The 1950, 
72-page edition has suggestions on beginning 
art programs in the branch, mechanics of oF 
ganization, subject matter, etc. 45 cents 


initiative. 


ORDER FROM THE AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 





